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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


LONDON. 
(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents promptly, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con- 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Small Commission on the Cost Price, with the usual Trade 
deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and cheapest routes. Second-hand 
Catalogues by early Mails, and no Commission charged on Orders 
from them. Periodicals and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


No expensive sub-agencies at home or abroad. Foreign books on easy terms. 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington. Colorado University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, ohns Hopkins University. 

and Quebec, hiladelphia Library Co. 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylvania, 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can, 
Brown University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn. 
Cornell University. Yale University. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library.’ Minneapolis Public Library. 
California University. 


BINDING. 

Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior 
Style for Works of Art. imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. 
Best Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphiets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law- 
Books In Law Calf. 2 Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Dilapli- 
dated Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in 
Exact Fac-Simile. Library Stamps to Order. 


** We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen’s faitnfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional 
Cineary lesgety supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 


orders were always filled. 
** We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 


ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing their Libraries with Eng- 
Weicn, /Jowa State Agricultural College. 

**No better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the oid and made new patrons. The very lar, 
business built up demands only a small commission instead of the customary 1o per cent. A library can safely 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without gettivg other estimates and fee: sure that it is not making 
Dewry, State Library, New York. 


Edw. G. Allen’s American Library Agency, 


COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
MEMBER AMERIOAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 
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Tue use of the linotype machine for the print- 
ing of library lists and bulletins is a subject to 
which librarians have given more or less attention 
within the past few years. The survey of the 
work done by the linotype in this field and of the 
possibilities of the method, given in the present 
issue, possesses, therefore, a special interest and 
importance to all librarians who are or will be 
called upon to face the question as to the sim- 
plest means of printing catalogs of their libraries. 
Mr. Billstein’s article on linotyping library cata- 
logs is interesting, both as an excellent résumé 
of the subject and as coming from one con- 
nected with one of the leading firms doing lino- 
type work and therefore specially qualified to 
speak of its mechanical aspect; while the library 
side of the question finds full representation in 
the symposium giving the personal experiences 
of librarians who have used the linotype in 
their work. The pros and cons are thus given 
fair consideration, and the trend of the articles is 
evidently toward the conclusion that the lino- 
type as a means of printing catalogs, finding- 
lists, etc., is simple, economical, permanently 
useful, and offers the only method of keeping 
such lists up to date without the labor and ex- 
pense of resetting or the inconveniences of a 
series of supplements. 


Tue chief disadvantage of the linotype proc- 
ess, however, does not seem to have had due 
recognition either from Mr. Billstein or from the 
librarians contributing to the symposium. It is, 
briefly, that the linotype can be used with full 
confidence only for * title-a-line” catalogs. As 
its name indicates, it is a single line of type, set 
any width in a single bar of metal. These bars 
may be kept for an indefinite period, sorted. 
shifted, rearranged and reclassified, permitting 
of the insertion of new entries and the publica- 
tion of frequent up-to-date lists. But in the case 
of entries covering more than one line, there 
is the danger that the second line of a title, con- 
taining, perhaps, the last few words of the title 
and the shelf-number, may be lost or misplaced 
in the rearrangement of the bars. Such a bar, 
containing only a portion of a title and a num- 
ber, with no clue to author or class, it would be 
almost impossible to identify and properly re- 
place in a catalog of 15,000 or more entries, 
which is a moderate estimate. This danger 
would also necessitate the giving of the author's 


| name with each title; that is, half a dozen works 
by one author could not be grouped under a 
single author heading, but the author's name 
would have to be given in connection with every 
title; otherwise a bar containing a title only, if 
misplaced, would be as troublesome to locate in 
its proper place under the author as a bar con- 
taining the second line of an entry. Until this 
difficulty can be obviated or overcome, the lino- 
type, while affording the best and only economi- 
cal means of keeping ‘‘title-a-line"’ lists and 
bulletins complete and up to date, cannot be ex- 
pected to take the place of handwork in the 
printing of more elaborate catalogs. 


T is interesting to note that the ‘‘ two-books- 
on-a-card” system, described by Mr. Bolton in 
the May issue of the LIBRARY JOURNAL, has 
found favor in several libraries. It has been 
adopted in the Lancaster (Mass.) Public Library, 
and two or three other libraries are seriously 
considering its advantages. Early in the year 
the Clerkenwell (Eng.) Public Library decided to 
issue extra cards on which “non-fictional” 
works might be obtained, and it seems as if this 
plan of allowing borrowers to have their dessert 
simultaneously with their solid mental diet were 
winning the approval of librarians. Probably 
most readers would like to know something of 
the serious and notable literature of the age, 
but comparatively few will sacrifice their beloved 
novel todoso. If they can have both, it is fair to 
suppose that they will gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity. The method, in fact, smacks 
of the wisdom of the serpent, for it allures bor- 
rowers by the prospect of two books instead of 
one, and at the same time tends to increase the 
use of solid reading and not to swell the issues 
of fiction. 


Pror. Morse’s remarks on the distribution 
of government documents, reprinted elsewhere, 
voice so thoroughly the sentiments of librarians 
on this subject as to call for a word of comment. 
The inadequacy of the way — it is not a system 
— in which these documents are, and have been 
distributed, is a matter with which every libra- 
rian is but too familiar. Not only is the dis- 
tribution inadequate, but it is at the same time 
extravagant, for thousands of government 
publications are sent to persons to whom they 


are absolutely valueless, and make their way 
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sooner or later to the junk-shop or paper-mill, 
while libraries all over the country find it im- 
possible to obtain desired issues or to complete 
their sets of the reports of current years. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Public Documents bill has at length passed the 
Senate and with Senate amendments gone back 
to the House, where it is now in conference. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that this long-delayed 
measure is fairly in the way of becoming a law. 
It affords an adequate solution of the difficulties 
of the question, and with its enactment ‘‘ pub. 
docs.” would be robbed of half their terrors to 
the librarian. 


Communications. 


CATALOG SYSTEM OF THE LIBRARY BU- 
REAU—A REPLY. 


RESPECTING the criticisms of the librarian of 
the Mercantile Library at Philadelphia on our 
service of printed catalog cards to public libra- 
ries we note that they are directed solely against 
the delays which happen in issuing cards for oc- 
casional books, for Mr. Edmands himself, writ- 
ing under date of July 3, 1894, says: ‘‘I like 
the cards, and wish we had them for every book 
we have here.” 

The publishers have been very slow to appre- 
ciate the printed catalog department of our 
business. Their ‘‘ free list” has always been 
the list which has received scantiest and latest 
attention from their clerks, and it has been a 
matter of no little difficulty to convince them 
that we wish the books for a purpose which will 
be of service to them as well as to the libraries, 
and that so desirous are we to obtain them we 
are willing to go to considerable expense in ex- 
press charges to us and back incase they are not 
willing to leave them with us for inspection on 
our library shelves. We believe that the pub- 
lishers are slowly seeing the advantage of giv- 
ing us early shipments of their publications — 
and the earlier we receive the books the better 
service we can render to libraries. We need 
not add that the public library in Chicago will 
receive McClurg’s books earlier than it can re- 
ceive cards from usforthem. The same is true 
of Mr. Edmands’ library and the publishing 
house of Lippincott. There have been other 
cases, of course, where publishers have been so 
remiss in sending that the cards have reached 
our library patrons after they have cataloged 
the books. We are doing everything which we 
can, by correspondence and by the personal ef- 
forts of our branch managers and salesmen, to 
procure our books more speedily. The libra- 
ries themselves, by an occasional friendly word 
to the publishers, can be of much assistance to 
us in this respect. 

Respecting the concrete instances named by 
Mr. Edmands, explanations have been made to 


him. W. E. PARKER, 7¥casurer. 
Lisrary Burgav, 
Boston, Mass. 


UNIFORMITY IN LIBRARY REPORTS. 

Ir is certainly desirable, and is it not practica- 
ble to have a greater degree of uniformity inthe 
financial accounts of libraries? In the last re- 
port that has come to hand one item of expendi- 
ture was ‘‘ Salaries, rent, light, supplies, and 
other expenses.” Whether heating comes under 
** other expenses” we are lefttoinfer. It would 
aid very much in comparing the working of this 
library with others, if the expenses for salaries, 
rent paid, and light were separated, as they 
usually are. If memory serves, the A. L. A., 
some years ago took some action in this matter, 
and the Worcester Library appears to conform 
tothataction. It groups expenses under book 
account, building account, salary account, and 
supply account, with several specifications under 
each head. 

One of the first things to be noticed in taking 
up such a report is the actual receipts and ex- 
penses ; this, in most cases, you cannot ascer- 
tain without a process of subtraction, The bal- 
ance from the previous year is in almost all 
library and other accounts included in the foot- 
ing. It would save very much time if treasurers 
would add the actual receipts and expenditures 
independently, and add the balance below, or 
else enter the items short. Joun EpDMANDs, 


[Mr. Edmands’ remarks will be endorsed by 
all who have to do with library reports. A uni- 
form method of recording statistics of finances, 
circulation, etc., might be profitably considered 
by the A. L. A. — Ep. L. J.] 

THE VALUE OF PRINTED CATALOGS. 

In your notice (July L. J., p. 237) of my 
book, ‘‘ Public libraries in America,” you 
seem to have misunderstood my remark as to 
printed catalogs having ‘‘had their day.” 
I certainly did not mean that such catalogs as 
the Athenzum, the Brooklyn, or the Peabody 
Institute had lost their value, or are likely to. 
I meant to say that the practice of making such 
catalogs may be regarded as obsolete. Having 
always proved more expensive than was ex- 
pected, they have been in the nature of costly 
experiments, and however useful they are to the 
library world at large, they have proved them- 
selves heavy burdens on the finances of the libra- 
ries issuing them, and constitute a recognized 
warning as to the unwisdom of their issue, un- 
less a library can afford to expend large sums 
for the public benefit outside of its own circle. 

The great value of these books to the outside 
world is an argument for the production of 
similar works as regularly published biblio- 
graphical works, rather than as catalogs of indi- 
vidual libraries. If my prediction, that they are 
not likely to be issued henceforth by individual 
libraries be fulfilled, we must have the material 
in the other form. Hence the work of the A. L. 
A. Publishing Section. W: I, FLETCHER. 

BOOK SUPPORTS. 

CAN any of your readers give me information, 
historical or practical, on book supports? Ref- 
erences to articles on this subject will be appre- 


ciated. ALFRED RIGLING. 
Franxun 
Philadelphia, 
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LINOTYPING LIBRARY CATALOGS — PRO AND CON, 


By NATHAN BILLsTEIN, of the Friedenwald Co., Baltimore. 


Tue linotype is interesting to publishers and | that afforded from the lifetime cf a font of book- 


printers, because it lessens the cost of compo- 
sition. It is interesting to librarians, because it 
unfolds a new principle in the art of printing. 
Gutenberg reduced the solid page to its com- 
ponent parts; Mergenthaler has gathered up the 
parts and reduced the division to solid lines. 
These independent lines, which cannot be pied, 
and which are interchangeable without limit, 
have rendered it economically possible to pro- 
duce a finding-list up to date. A consideration 
of the present state of composition on the lino- 
type, when applied to catalog work, and its im- 
provement and development, in the light of ob- 
tained results, may prove of some interest. 

The greatest advantages of the method are in 
the furnishing of proof of an unlimited quan- 
tity of matter, in keeping it standing for an un- 
limited length of time, and in the facility of 
the correction, transposition, and addition of 
lines. These three things, supplemented by the 
publication of more frequent editions, solve the 
problem of the librarian, provided the quality of 
the work is good enough, and the limitations of 
the method are not serious drawbacks. 

The practical success of the linotype as an 
improved method of composition is to-day un- 
questioned as far as newspaper work is con- 
cerned. Book-work of a high standard of ex- 
cellence has been and is executed by it, but as 
yet to a very limited extent. This is due to a 
number of causes, which need not be considered 
here, beyond saying that like all new inventions 
which have embodied the essential principle 
without adequate mechanical provision for its 
effective operation in its first construction, the 
linotype has been passing through an evolution 
which has brought it to a point where the state- 
ment can be conservatively made that its average 
results, in the shape of the printed page, are of 
as high a standard of excellence as the average 
printed page done from ordinary type. 

This statement may seem rather strong, but it 
must be borne in mind that as type is printed 
from edition after edition, and used over and 
over again, each time it becomes poorer, while 
the linotype casts new each character set on it, 
which, while not giving as good an impression 
as new type, will average a better result than 


type from which printing is done. 

The present facilities afforded by the linotype 
are particularly adapted to newspaper work, the 
fie'd for it being so much larger, and its require- 
ments so much smaller than those of book-work. 
Suitab'e faces of type, small capitals, accented 
letters, and italics are constant necessities of the 
book-printer. These needs have been receiving 
attention, and, as the natural development fol- 
lowing on experience and demand progresses, 
will soon be supplied to what might be called a 
working extent for the book-printer. 

Quite a number of works of a high standard 
have been executed on the linotype. Among 
them may be mentioned the ‘‘ Studies in history 
and politics,” of the Johns Hopkins Press (1893 
94), and Gambrall’s ‘“‘ Early Maryland.” These 
have been set in long primer old style, the 
italics having been set in type and inserted in 
their proper places by hand by cutting the bars. 
Of library catalogs, perhaps the only one of 
much importance is that of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, of Baltimore, of which Parts I. 
and II., fifth edition, have been issued, the other 
parts now being in press. The finding-list of 
the branches of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
has also been executed by the linotype, and it is 
so far the best example of the capabilities of the 
new method. It, as well as the general list of 
the main library, is set in brevier modern face. 
The author’s name is set in capitals, the remain- 
der in lower case ; all the italics and accented 
letters required for the French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish entries are set on the linotype, and 
every line is cast in one piece, excepting those 
containing accented capitals. The list of the 
main library promises to make a book of from 
1000 to 1200 pages, all of which will be kept 
standing intact for future editions. It will re- 
quire about seven tons of metal. 

The process is full of advantages to the libra- 
rian. The proof, when once read and made cor- 
rect, remains so, and the very great and difficult 
task of revising and re-revising is entirely spared. 
In this respect the labor is so much lightened 
that it must be conducive to greater accuracy. 
When a catalog bas had its first edition linotyped 
it is not necessary to read proof for a second edi- 
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tion, except of the additions. These are first 
set up and proof taken of them alone. Then, 
when they have been finally corrected, their 
places are marked for proper classification and 
alphabetical position on a copy of the previous 
edition of the catalog, the only proof examina- 
tion required being the watching of the correct 
insertion of the new bars and the re-paging. 

The method not only possesses advantages in 
cataloging and in proof-reading, but also in 
point of expense. A first edition will cost as 
much as, or a little more than the type-printed 
work, but subsequent editions range from 20 to 
50 per cent. less, depending upon the period of 
time between them and the number of new titles 
to be inserted.* 

The printed list can be kept almost up to date 
by this method. The lapse of time is narrowed 
down to the period necessary for paging, press- 
work and binding. Accessions can be printed 
in the same length of line, face of type, and 
size of page, in the form of monthly or quarterly 
bulletins, and, as they are issued, the bars pre- 
served for rearrangement and incorporated with 
the catalog at its next edition, or they may be 
inserted as fast as issued. 

It makes the provision of a single printed list 
containing the title of every book in the library 
not merely mechanically and economically prac- 
ticable, but easy of accomplishment for both the 
librariaa and the printer. Smaller but more fre- 
quent editions could be issued, thus always keep- 
ing the list fresh. 

The chief disadvantages of the method at pres- 
ent are the drawbacks in the use of characters 
not on the keyboard, the restrictions in the 
styles of type, the lack of small capitals, accented 
capitals, and bold face letters for titles (a bre- 
vier size suitable for library work has just been 
issued), the short life of the cast, the superior 


* Mr. E. C. Richardson, in describing his first experi- 
ence with the linotype, in the Linrary journat for Sep- 
tember, 1892 (L. J., 17: 377), gives the following estimate 
of the saving effected in reprinting: ‘* Catalog of 100 pp., 
4000 €msS per page; composition at 6o cents (or so cents, 
or ?) $240, or $2.40 per page. Cost of metal, $1.35. Sup- 
pose in two years 20 pages are added and reprinted. 
This will cost: Interest on $135 for two years, $15; 20 
pages, $48; and the cost of insertion at so cents per hour. 
If set up new it would cost $228; thus leaving $225 to 
pay for insertion. This would probably not cost more 
than §so at the outside, and the saving would be $175, or 
more than enough to pay for all the type, which ought 
to be good for ao editions,"’ — [Ep. L. 5.] 


preparation of manuscript required, and, per- 
haps, a partial sacrifice of some of the refine- 
ments of book-printing. The labor incident to 
the publication of a first edition would probably 
involve additional exertion on the part of the li- 
brarian, if he would place his catalog in the 
most accurate condition as a basis for subsequent 
editions, 

The linotype carries on its keyboard go char- 
acters, consisting of capitals, lower case, punct- 
uation marks, and the ordinary signs. When 
italics, accented letters, bold face, or any other 
characters are wanted such matrices must be set 
in by hand by the operator at a great loss of 
time, and at a consequent increase of cost. 
When characters are required for which matrices 
are not made, it becomes necessary to cut the 
bars and insert ordinary type, thus sacrificing to 
some degree the advantage of the bars not being 
easily pied. 

The styles of type are now confined to the 
modern face, the only old style being in long 
primer. 

The life of the cast may be placed at 50,000 
impressions at its maximum under careful press- 
work, When the bars become worn down the 
work must be reset. The insertion of new bars 
among others partially worn would detract 
somewhat from the uniformity of the printed 
page, and would create an effect akin to that 
produced by mixing old and new type. 

Manuscript to be set on the linotype must be 
in good order. If it becomes necessary for the 
operator to stop to decipher obscure writing or 
doubtful punctuation, etc., the time of an ex- 
pensive machine is lost, as well as the time of the 
workman, 

The proof-reading of the matter has certain 
peculiarities, owing to the fact that when a cor- 
rection is made the entire line is reset ; these 
peculiarities, while not difficult to master, are 
yet something to be learned. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the linotype 
method can be successfully employed when its 
advantages as a system are the most important 
consideration sought, and when the object to be 
attained is a complete finding-list kept ‘‘ up to 
date.” Utilized merely as a means of economy 


it is most likely to result in poor printing, un- 
expected difficulties and disappointment. Pos- 
sible improvements and modifications of the 
machine, if perfected, will render it yet more de- 
sirable, and overcome some of the objections. 


‘ 
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Tue chief advantages of printing catalogs 
from linotype are those arising from the use of 
stereotype titles costing not more or little more 
than ordinary typesetting. Libraries by print- 
ing from linotypes are able to save considera- 
ble money. The New Haven Free Public Li- 
brary proposes to use the linotypes once made — 
first time, to print titles for use in the Rudolph 
indexer; second time, for announcement of cur- 
rent additions in a local newspaper; third time, 
for a bulletin to be issued periodically; fourth 
time, for supplements to the printed catalogs; 
fifth time, for edition of consolidated catalogs. 

Two book-lists have already been printed, one 


of 111 pages, the other of 60 pages. The ap- | 
pearance of the printed page is not quite equal | 


to that of regular type-print, and there is also a 
lack of variety in faces of type — no italics, small 
capitals, heavy face, etc. — but, still, for ordinary 
use the saving offsets these disadvantages, in 
our opinion, The saving probably amounts to 
at least $1.50 per octavo page, each time it is re- 
printed, as near as can be estimated, where the 
linotypes are owned by the library. An esti- 
mate from a firm which will keep the linotypes 
for the library and print future editions as they 
are called for, made the average cost of first and 
second editions about the same as above indi- 
cated. Our latest catalog supplement cost for 
the composition in linotype 1} cents per line; 
150 lines per page = $2.25. Of course an ex- 
act reprint would cost us nothing for composi- 
tion, except ‘‘ making-up,” etc. Insertions of 
new titles would cost according to time required, 
in addition to cost of the linotypes. 

The method which is employed to make these 
insertions will vary in different circumstances. 
The most difficult case, it seems to me, is when 


there is a totally different arrangement of en- | 


tries, as will happen when a classed list is to be 
changed to the alphabetical form. We have had 
experience in this line, and find the rearrange- 
ment can be made in about one hour's time per 
page. We use a rubber stamp ink-pad, and, 
taking each entry by itself, stamp it on an en- 
velope with the linotype and place the linotype 
in the envelope. When this is done the envel- 
opes can be arranged readily, and when in order 
the linotypes are taken out, and the pages are 
ready for the printer. When only a few inser- 
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tions are to be made the task is one for the 
printer, probably ; though possibly it can be 
done more cheaply at the library. We have 
had no experience on this point. 

Two things in particular must be guarded 
against in use of linotype — change of face of 
type, and variations in height of type. Theo- 
retically, the library expects to add to its store 
of linotypes from time to time for a period of 
years, and the establishment making the lino- 
types must keep the same style of ‘' face,” and 
keep the machines to a uniform product. I 
| should say that these considerations make it 
| seem to be better generally to employ an estab- 
lishment that will guarantee uniformity. 

Constant improvements are made in the ma- 
chines. It is therefore advisable for any one 
interested not to rest satisfied with the present 
state of the process, but to prosecute inquiries 
from time totime. From the headquarters of 
the company which makes the machines, doubt- 
less, the address of establishments able to print 
catalogs from linotype may be learned. 


Witus K. STETSON, 
Librarian Free Public Library, New Haven, Ct. 


In the fall of 1892 the fourth edition of our 
finding-list was nearly exhausted, and it became 
necessary to prepare for a new and fifth edition. 
The number of books had so increased that it 
was determined to issue the work in three parts 
of about 300 pages each. Several firms in the 
city presented bids for printing, and among them 
the Friedenwald Company. Their bid included 
the statement that, if accepted, it was proposed 
to use the linotype upon the work. Largely for 
this reason their bid was accepted, as we had 
| been convinced of the possibility of libraries 
obtaining great advantage from the use of the 
linotype. 

Work was begun early in 1893, and proceeded 
rather slowly at first, as experience had to be 
gained, both by the printer and by the library. 
We used a linea trifle longer than that previously 
employed, received three proofs, and printed on 
manilla paper. Many more corrections were 
made in the first than in the second part, making 
the expense somewhat greater. Ordinarily we 
| made use of brevier type, but in one instance, 
| that of printing contents of collections of 
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dramas, we used nonpareil to economize | lines have been disarranged or dropped out, we 
space, shall be ready to print without further delay. 


In July, 1893, the first part was issued and 
work was begun on the second part. This was 
progressing well and some 7o galleys were in 
type, of which first proofs had been received, 
when the trustees came to a decision, which 
caused us to lay the work aside for the time. 
About the first of October they determined that 
a fifth edition of the finding-list for the branch li- 
braries, the fourth edition of which had become 
exhausted, must be prepared immediately. We 
did not wish to print off the pages, which were 
contained in those 70 galleys, for that would 
render it impossible to add any further works 
contained in the classes represented in those 
pages. Very few printing houses with movable 
type could have permitted such a quantity of 
matter to be locked up for months, but with the 
linotype we found no difficulty in having it done, 
We then hurried on with the branch finding-list, 
which was issued early in January, 1894. Re- 
turning to the second part of the main library 
list we were able, through our experience, to 
push the work forward so rapidly as to issue it 
early inApril. It contains 332 pages, while the 
first part contains 263 pages and the branch li- 
brary list contains 140 pages. We are now 
working on the third part, which it is hoped to 
issue before fall. 

The ease with which lines can be inserted and 
corrections made is one of the great advantages 
of this process of printing. We donot put any- 
thing in page form until the last moment, and 
thus are enabled to add recent accessions to the 
library and make corrections to within a very 
short time of the actual date of issue. There is, 
however, a slight difficulty here; when cor- 
rections are made in the last proof, the order of 
lines has occasionally become disarranged. We 
find that with competent workmen the result is 
completely satisfactory. The cost is no greater 
than it is in printing from movable types. Certain 
difficulties which occur when movable types are 
used are unknown to the linotype; forexample no 
letters appear upside down nor of the wrong font. 

The greatest advantage, however, is that 
which we hope to find when we come to print 
a sixth edition of our finding-list. We will 
not have to prepare copy for the whole work, 
as heretofore, but only for the books newly 
added to the library. When lines for thes 


have been inserted, and the whole has been gone 
over with sufficient care to insure us that no 


BERNARD C. STEINER, 
Librarian Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimere, Md. 


My attention was first called to the linotype 
by Dr. H. C. Bolton just before the White 
Mountains meeting of the A. L. A., and I was 
sufficiently interested to undertake various ten- 
tative experiments at my own expense, 

After careful consideration of possible slips 
the trustees of the New London Public Library 
cordially undertook the experiment of setting a 
finding-list in linotype and keeping it standing, 
with a view to inserting new lines and printing 
new editions fromsame. This, so far as I know, 
is the first attempt to keep a library catalog 
standing by linotype. The risk was that the 
machines could not make subsequent lines of 
exactly the same height, but quite a number of 
lines were made by another firm on other ma- 
chines and inserted with satisfactory results, so 
that the New London finding-list as it now 
stands is the work of two firms on different ma- 
chines and through many vicissitudes, owing to 
the failure of the first firm. 

Our library accessions (Princeton) 1892-3 
were set up by New York machines and kept by 
the printer. Each new batch of titles sent to the 
printer was set up and inserted with the previ- 
ous titles and six proofs sent us for library use. 
We thus kept a consecutive catalog for library 
use. 

In June, 1893, a special collection of books on 
political science having been given to the li- 
brary by the class of 1883, a linotype finding-list 
was made of this department (44 pp.). Two 
later single editions have been made of the body 
of this (36 pp.), with additional lines. The third 
edition cost altogether about $3 against the 
nearly $100 which it would have cost new set in 
type. It is not typographically good, but it in- 
dicates unmistakably that the system is practi- 
cable. This is indicated still better by the work 
of the Friedenwald Co. on the Enoch Pratt Li- 
brary finding-list. 

Conclusions ; 1. The linotype is adapted to pub- 
lic libraries which need frequent editions of their 
finding-lists. In fair, humble typography a li- 
brary can afford to bring its finding-lists up to 
date at least three times as often as otherwise 
and it makes printed lists practicable for small 
libraries which could not otherwise afford them. 
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2. It is suited also to reference libraries which 
only need a few copies of a catalog for reading- 
room use. Such libraries can put a catalog 
into bars, have additional titles set up and in- 
serted like cards in a card catalog in the library, 
and galley proofs drawn for library use, printing 
only such pages as have new insertions. 
sired, editions can be printed from time to time. 

3. It may be concluded also that it is entirely 
practicable to set up a periodical index in a 
method which will allow of printing consecutive- 
ly, say once a month, each month containing all 
the titles of the year to that date. 

4. The only valid objection to the use of the 
linotype has been the difficulty of getting printers 
to properly apply the method. There seems 
now to be at least one company which can be 
counted on to doit well. The esthetic objection 
to the linotype is absurd. It is a question of 
bread-and-butter, not bric-a-brac. When libra- 
rians have all the salary they want, all the books 
they want, and all the help they want, they 
may despise the humble, economical linotype ; 
but not before. 


Ernest C, RICHARDSON, 
Librarian Princeton College Library. 


AT the Pratt Institute Free Library we have 
printed but one bulletin with the linotype. We 
are, however, printing another, and have en- 
tered upon a contract for a year’s work. It 
costs us considerably less than by our former 
method of printing, and we know that when we 
wish to combine our bulletins into a volume the 
material will be all ready except for rearrang- 
ing, and can be printed at very small cost. 

Ido not know if the following comes properly 
within the scope of this symposium, but I will 
make the explanation for use if desirable. We 
cut up our bulletins for the Rudolph indexer 
book under subject-headings, thus beginning a 
subject-catalog of accessions. We have not 
printed our subject-headings by linotype, but 
will try them hand-printed fora while. It did 
not take us long to find one disadvantage of the 
linotype when we came to arrange these entries. 
This was that the author’s name must have a 
linotype entirely to itself —that it would not 
do to begin a title on the same line. The rea- 
son for this any librarian will see. This, of 
course, makes a great number of extra lines 
and increases the expense. 

We found also that the linotype print was like 
that of the typewriter, in that it cannot be com- 
pressed to suit the exigencies of space in a line. 


If de- | 


| In print, the compositor can re-justify to geta 
word into the line — on the linotype this cannot 
be done without making an entire new linotype, 
| and in preference to this the lines are sometimes 
short, sometimes long, making an uneven look- 
ing column, I do not know, however, whether 
| Or not this could be avoided. 
As a whole, we are pleased with the work, so 
far, but are inclined to look forward to the end 
of the year and the publication of the year’s ac- 
cessions as the test of the experiment, both as 
to convenience and economy. 
Mary W. PLuMMER, 
Librarian Pratt Institute Free Library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I AM in rather an unfortunate position, and 
should therefore hesitate with regard to ex- 
pressing an opinion on the use of the linotype 
for catalog purposes, as, while firmly believing 
in its practicability and reliability, I have but re- 
cently given the contract for a new catalog for 
our library to be set in the old way — by hand. 

A 16-page fiction-list was set on the linotype 
for our library a year ago, and we have had two 
supplementary lists set on the same machine 
since. This work gave excellent satisfaction, 
but it was set on the ordinary newspaper width 
of 54 centimetres. This is too narrow for regu- 
lar catalog work, and the foreman said it would 
not pay to make a new width for our catalog 
alone, as the machine might be needed at any 
moment to assist in regular news work. I was 
therefore obliged to have the work done in the 
old way — by hand. 

I still think, however, that the linotype is the 
coming method for catalog work, for four rea- 
sons: 

1, No waiting, as there is no danger of run- 
ing short on ‘‘ sorts” ; 2, Reliability, as a line 
once set, no letter or figure can fall out or pull 
out ; 3, Expedition, as an expert operator can 
set much faster than by hand ; 4, No worn-out 
letters, as the type is new, practically, with every 
line set. Each of these points could be enlarged 
upon, would space permit, as they are a fruitful 
cause of much vexation of spirit to all who have 
had experience in catalog work. As to the 
difficulty in our case, I should fancy there would 
be no such difficulty in the large offices in the 
larger cities; nor will there be in the smaller 
cities when the machines come more into general 
use, as they seem to be doing. 

RicHARD T, LANCEFIELD, 

Librarian Public Library, Hamilton, Canada, 
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BINDING FOR LIBRARY USE.* 
By Miss M. E. Sarcent, Librarian Medford (Mass.) Public Library. 


Tue requisites of a well-bound book are solid- 
ity, strength, and flexibility, and these we are 
anxious to secure at the least possib'e expense. 
A bookbinder whom I once interviewed expressed 
the opinion that it would be much the best thing 
to have only a few books rebound and those few 
thoroughly done. Very excellent advice, and 
advice that I would much like to follow, certainly 
believing ‘‘ what is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well.” But if, as is the case, a small 
library can ill-spare any book for the length of 
time actually necessary for rebinding, it would 
be very poor policy to put many books aside un- 
til one could afford to have them bound in the 
most approved style. Besides this, many books, 
especially works of fiction, for which there is a 
great demand in most libraries, are printed on 
such poor paper as to be hardly worth rebinding. 

Morocco or goatskin is, I believe, held to be 
the best material for a binding which is to have 
considerable use ; being tanned without aid of 
chemicals it not only stands hard usage but bet- 
ter resists the ill-effects of heat and gas. Heat 
and gas have also no effect upon a cotton fabric, 
which is a much cheaper material. 

In one library with which I was connected, 
where many of the books were covered with 
paper, it was thought best to insist only upon 
the books being well sewed and bound in a 
strong material—a roughly finished leather — 
for corners and backs, and paper sides ; paying 
for 12mos and 16mos 25 cents per volume, or, 
without corners, 20cents. In my present library 
it was decided to do without coverings; this 
necessitated a better-finished material. 

Several experiments were tried. Some books 
were bound by Roberts & Co., of Boston, in 
cloth which was recommended for its durabili- 
ty; but it was so dark in color I feared a very 
gloomy effect would be the result in a library 
not too well lighted. We also found that it re- 
tained grease, which made it objectionable, con- 
sequently we were obliged to have the books 
covered in a very short time. We then tried 
cowhide or American Russia (Buffin, or Ameri- 
can Russia split, not seeming serviceable in this 
country, the leather being rendered unequal, be- 
cause split by machinery, while abroad it is most 
frequently rubbed down with pumice to the 
desired thickness) ; this was used for backs and 


* Remarks at a meeting of the Mass. Library Club, 
April, 1894. 


corners, with a firm cloth for the sides ; having 
a short title, author, class number, and name of 
the library printed in gold on the back. The 
price for 12mos and 16mos was 40 cents and for 
the majority of the magazines 48 cents per vol- 
ume. In this work I think the bands on which 
the books are sewed are not laced into the 
board covers, excepting in magazines. As we 
employ two different binders, every book is 
dated when returned from the bindery, thus en- 
abling us to test the durability of the work. I 
have recently seen a book which came from 
Chivers’ bindery, Bath, England, with cloth 
sides, leather back and corners — which was 
sewed on four patent bands. It recommended 
itself, because it opened very freely, thus remov- 
ing all occasion for the reader to bend the book 
back forcibly in opening. Such binding could 
be done here, it appears from experiment, for 
six cents per volume additional, making the 
price for 12mos and 16mos 46 cents, possibly a 
little less. I see by Mr. Chivers’ circular that 
“ the leather used is bark-tanned hogskin, which 
from its greasy nature is impervious to the 
action of heat and atmospheric changes, and as 
it is all cuticle it is equally stubborn in its re- 
sistance to wear and tear.” The cloth used on 
the sides is linen specially prepared for this 
binding, and stronger than any material of the 
kind yet introduced. He also recommends 
rounding the corners of the boards (the edge of 
the book left square). This is considered far 
preferable to vellum or leather tips. 

The one —to me — very essential thing which 
I have found hard to impress upon most binders 
with whom I have had dealings is to cut or pare 
the edges as little as possible. The margin is 
sacrificed in many instances to gain an even 
edge. If the book is rounded well at the back 
it causes a corresponding depression on the 
front, and in the cutting the shortest sheet is 
to him the gauge of the entire book ; thus the 
bookbinder’s apparent mania for clean-cut edges 
causes him often to cut into the reading-matter 
to such an extent as to oblige the reader to in- 
dulge in elaborate mental gymnastics. Possibly 


united effort on the part of librarians, who have 
suffered as I have —a literary strike — might have 
an effect, but at present a closely trimmed mar- 
gin (to the mind of the ordinary bookbinder) is 
more to be desired than the connection of ideas. 
Until his conscientious scruples can be overcome 
this vandalism will not cease. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS.* 
Prof, E: S. Morse, in Popular Science Monthly. 


IF there is any one portion of government 
machinery that would seem to demand a read- 
justment it is that portion which has to do with 
the distribution of public documents. I am not 
aware that there is any central bureau for the 
judicious distribution of the various publications 
of government as there is, for example, for the 
issuing of patents or the payment of pensions. 
There is no government in the world more gen- 
erous in the distribution of its multifarious pub- 
lications than ours. The niggardly way in 
which Great Britain doles out her public docu- 
ments has repeatedly excited the most adverse 
criticism from her own people. Knowing, as 
every one does, the slightly increased expense 
of printing extra copies after the first expense of 
composition, engraving, etc., has been provided 
for, it is most exasperating to see a rich country 
like Great Britain publishing the results of some 
important expedition, like that of the Challen- 
ger, forexample, and not printing enough copies 
to meet even the hungry demand of her own 
special students. We have never erred in this 
respect, and inthe scathing comments which this 
particular English frugality has received from 
her own men, our country has invariably been 
held up in striking contrast as an example to im- 
itate. With the liberality of the general gov- 
ernment in this respect it is a pity that the dis- 
tribution of printed matter should not be better 
systematized. There are many documents that 
doubtless represent official reports which are 
circulated not so much for instruction as to in- 
form the country just what has been done by 
certain bureaus, and these probably reach the 
proper parties, in being sent to those prominent 
in governmental and political matters. With 
these we are not concerned. There are many 
other publications, however, that are issued 
solely for the purposes of information and in- 
struction in lines of thought in which there are 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of students in the 
United States, It is obvious that if these kinds 
of documents are issued to advance learning, 
then such copies as are freely distributed 
through the mails should go to those who most 
need them. The present distribution of many 
of them is so imperfect that it would be paral- 
leled by the Pension Bureau issuing a certain 
number of money checks to congressmen and 
senators to scatter where they pleased, or to 
realize on them if they were so inclined. Let 
me make this clearer. So far as I have been 
able to ascertain, the regular edition of a 
public document is 1g00. From this edi- 
tion 50 foreign governments and the larger 
libraries and institutions in this country are each 
supposed to receive a copy. Each senator and 
congressman is entitled to two copies, and prob- 
ably more for the asking. It is a common be- 
lief that many of these men dump their public 
documents into the waste-paper barrel, for the 
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janitor to realize upon as old paper, which at one 
time had some value. Asa matter of fact, many 
of them are sold to the junk-shops, where they 
find their way into the second-hand book stalls; 
and students who want them are grateful for 
even this opportunity of securing them by pur- 
chase. It would certainly seem that a report 
which is of special interest to a greater or less 
number of students or writers should in some 
way get to them, and that theirnames should be 
on some permanent list at headquarters, so that 
when any report in their special line of thought 
is published they should be among the first to 
receive it. Not only is it evident that the gov- 
ernment publications often fall into the wrong 
hands, but, worse still, hundreds of thousands of 
volumes are rotting in the cellars of the capitol 
and vitiating the air by their decomposition. A 
committee recently appointed by the House, to 
look into the question of fresh air has just dis- 
covered that certain rooms in the basements of 
the capitol are filled with government publica- 
tions. In one series of vaults were 1.250,000 
volumes, and many of these have been stored 
for 30 years. ‘‘ They present a vast bulk of 
decomposing vegetable matter, which is con- 
stantly tainting the atmosphere with impuri- 
ties.” 

One reason of the apathy of the people in re- 
gard to the waste of public documents is that 
being free they are supposed to be valueless, 
and to many who receive them they have no 
value. In the rural regions they are used as 
scrap-books by the children, and there is hardly 
an attic in the land that does not contain a few 
of this kind of books mixed with the usual light 
truck which ascends to the garret. 

There is certainly nothing to complain of in 
the scientific departments of the government. 
The valuable contributions published by the va- 
rious scientific bureaus have been distributed 
in such a way that special students get, without 
much trouble, the works needed in their studies. 
So far as I know, but few if any of these drift 
into the wrong channels. There are special 
reports of an ethnological character now and 
then appearing in other departments, notably in 
the United States consular reports, and subjects 
pertaining to other sciences issued from other 
bureaus, and these would be priceless to certain 
special workers, yet such reports are usually ex- 
hausted when application is made for them. I 
have often secured government publications of 
the greatest value by overhauling a lot of stuff 
which some lawyer was about to throw away. 
Reports that I had never heard the existence of 
have come to me in this manner. Lately I had 
given to me from an editor’s room several 
shelffuls of pamphlets, books, etc., which were 
on their way todestruction. Among these were 
many public documents on various subjects, and 
these were distributed to those whom I knew 
would make good use of them. Among the 
letters of acknowledgment was one from a gen- 
tleman who has made a special study of the seal 
fisheries dispute, and has written a number of 
reviews on the subject. This letter came in re- 
turn foragovernment report containing a lengthy 
legal opinion about the seal fisheries, and is as 
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follows: ‘* Ever so much obliged to you for the 
document. I devoured it right off, and then 
took it up to the Harvard Law Library, where 
they were no less pleased to get it. They had 
never seen it nor heard of it, and seemed to be 
amused at the idea of their obtaining it through 
two such outside barbarians in law matters as 
youand I,” ‘This is byno means an exceptional 
case. 

A public library of nearly 40,000 volumes in a 
neighboring city finds it impossible to get any- 
where near a complete set of current govern- 
ment reports; and yet it is plain enough that 
all public libraries in the United States, no mat- 
ter how small, should be entitled to receive such 
publications of the government as bear on 
scieace, education, etc., provided they ask for 
them and indicate a willingness to provide shelf- 
room. 

It is also said that documents are distributed 
as political favors, and thus, during a change 
of administration, these currents flow in other 
directions. The power to scatter such docu- 
ments should be entirely out of the hands of 
politicians, and a central bureau should be or- 
ganized whose duty it should be to keep lists of 
all persons making researches in the various 
departments of science, law, education, etc. 
Senators and representatives might be empow- 
ered to furnish these names, accompanied by 
evidence, however, that such persons had a 
right to them by virtue of their studies or occu- 
pations. 

I know as a fact that many who receive these 
reports and documents are actually burdened 
with them, and often throw them into the 
waste-paper basket unopened, and there are 
hundreds of others who would like them, and 
would make good use of them, and yet never get 
them. All this might be corrected by some 
systematic way of distribution from a common 
centre. 

If I were permitted to offer suggestions upon 
a matter with which I can claim but little knowl- 
edge, I would ask first that for convenience of 
reference there should be published each year a 
volume containing a list of all government publi- 
cations, with at least a table of contents of each 
report, and if possible a brief synopsis of the 
more important papers. Students would then 
have an opportunity of finding out the material 
they were in quest of. In the same volume 
should also be given a classified list of the recip- 
ients of government reports, and this list should 
be kept standing for additions and subtractions, 
This annual report could be printed in the most 
condensed form, the matter solid, the covers 
paper, etc. Such a report should find its way into 
every school, college, and public library in the 
United States and to every one applying for it. 
It should be as common as an almanac. A list 
of publications of this nature might possibly 
show what appears to many the disjointed char- 
acter of some of the series and lead to simplif- 
ication. The government goes on forever, yet 
with every new chief of department or change 
of administration comes a new series of parts or 
volumes, to the misery and despair of bibliog- 
raphers. The hungry ambition of species de- 


scribers might be curbed by checking the issue 
of separata of one or two pages. 

If it were possible to establish a separate 
bureau of distribution, it would lead to economy 
of administration, to the economical and effica- 
cious distribution of reports, the avoidance of 
duplication, and consequently the placing of 
material where it would do the most good, or at 
least where it would not be used to kindle the 
kitchen fire. 

The above suggestions refer solely to those 
reports which tend to the advancement of hu- 
man learning, and, printed and distributed freely 
as they are by the nation, should reach in 
every case those who stand most in need of 
them. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, ITS LAR- 
GER RECOGNITION IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION.* 


C: Lowrey, Librarian of the University of 
Colorade, in Education. 

Dr. WiLu1AM T. HArris, in the latest report 
on the public libraries of America, mentions our 
schools, our newspapers, and our libraries as the 
essential educational! factors of our civilization. 
The development and growth of the public li- 
brary has been so rapid, that even our more 
cultured classes are scarcely aware of the en- 
larged details of administration, ot its increased 
facilities, and of the educational importance of 
the work our libraries have assumed ; nothing 
less in truth than the dignity of representing 
the essential factor for the fostering of our more 
mature intellectual life and education. 

The university library of the present has in 
purpose this higher standard. Its presence as a 
whole is essential for the largest results in inde- 
pendent research. In harmony with the best 
models, it guides, supports, and prunes the labors 
of the student and gives value to his produc- 
tions. The university library is not simply 
storage and storehouse of thought, but more 
distinctly the study and the workshop of both 
professors and students, the absolutely essential 
instrument in all true university instruction. 

It is only too true that the notion of a univer- 
sity library distinctively directive, educational, 
corrective, critical, and ideal for the entire uni- 
versity community, is of recent growth in this 
country even in literary circles, Very true, 
there has never been a question of the propriety 
of a library of the best books as an important 
adjunct to the work of higher education. As an 
opportunity to professors for the refined em- 
ployment of their scholarly leisure, as a source 
of intellectual diversion of the most commend- 
able order for students, the university library 
has always been regarded at least as an elegant 
concomitant of higher instruction, 

How universal is this limited conception of the 
purpose of the university library is too well 
known to need more than mention, Scarcely 
25 years ago, quite generally our colleges 
and universities chose for librarian a pro- 
fessor already connected with the regular work 
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of class instruction. The office a veritable 
sinecure, The qualification, a reputed fondness 
for books. The appointment an act of courtesy. 
The task for the privilege, opening the library 
an hour, or the like,daily for professors and stu 
dents to select and loan books of special inter- 
est. 

Quite as recent as the development of distinct- 
ly university instruction, is that of the university 
library as the first condition of university life 
and activity, as an appliance quite as necessary 
as professors for the work of higher education. 

Higher education of the earlier day was dis- 
tinctly instruction for a limited class, an elegant 
polish for young men destined for the so-called 
learned professions. But our theory of free ed- 
ucation as a condition of good citizenship, as 
the safeguard of our universal suffrage, has led 
us to a broader conception of higher education. 

Our university student of the present with his 
more general preparation and increased age, 
approaches the period of self-judgment. That 
professors covet the respect and confidence of 
their students is still true. Todo so, they can 
no longer merely assert the results of mature 
scholarship, they must also guide to the per- 
sonal verification of truth, they must awaken in 
the individual student the exercise of the uni- 
versal standard of all authority in scholarship. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that instructors of 
large attainments court this opportunity to intro- 
duce students to the sources of their own inspi- 
ration, to their own methods of research, and as 
a basis for friendly criticism and instruction to 
invite a large rivalry of opinion and judgment. 

It is this new phase of instruction — or rather, 
it is this addition of university work to our pre- 
vious instruction as a superstructure — that has 
transformed the office and purpose of the library. 
The richness of the collection of books, the 
proper storing and administration of the library, 
have become far excellence an advertisement, 
symbol, and test of the extent that actual uni- 
versity work is possible in any institution of 
learning. 

The technical manual of reference, the sylla- 
bus for topical study and critical literary compo- 
sition, the seminary methods of instruction, so 
prevalent and fruitful in all university work, 
point to a critical collection of books, to a close 
classification of the whole field of knowledge, 
and to the contiguous location and shelving of 
the literature of related topics of investigation. 
They imply that the special student be able to 
test new, original, and apparently valid sug- 
gestions by easy access for practical verification 
and illustration to every other department of 
human research. They also as certainly imply 
librarians in charge to facilitate this collateral 
research of catholic attainments, fairly familiar 
with the phraseology and general tendency and 
detail of every line of thought. 

The seminary rooms of the library are the 
technical and ideal place for private study with 
true university professors and students. The 
time bas passed in the best library administra- 
tion to regard the collection as a mere aggrega- 
tion of special libraries, severely independent of 
each other. At best it is a serious restriction in 


acquiring the habits of accurate scholarship to 
use even technical literature, where the side- 
lights of collateral suggestion cannot at once be 
brought to bear on the subject. Forthe mutual 
accommodation of all scholarly specialization, 
each department requires its literature shelved 
with easy access to the whole collection, In the 
special rooms and adjacent stacks of the modern 
library building, we see library architecture ad- 
justing itself to this important necessity of au- 
thoritative research. 

University administration no longer needs to 
stand in loco parentis with the paraphernalia of 
that relation as university equipment. Save for 
income from capital already buried in them, 
dormitories and dining-halls have disappeared 
even from the grounds of our private universi- 
ties. The university student is practically or 
actually at the age of general citizenship. He 
prefers and has a right to conduct his personal 
affairs under the ordinary restrictions and con- 
ditions of private life. In free primary and 
secondary education by the state, there is no at- 
tempt to provide for the physical necessities of 
youth; much less the excuse for such provision 
in higher education, 

In a public system of instruction, suitable 
buildings for facilitating the actual work, in 
properly equipped class-rooms, laboratories, and 
libraries, constitute the essential material equip- 
ment of the university. Guidance, personal 
experimentation, and the privilege through books 
and current periodical literature of an intro- 
duction at home to the world of thought and 
thinkers, past and present, are the pregnant de- 
mands of our higher education. And their ful- 
filment and adequate support are a legitimate 
field for the largest public liberality. 

The more specific and personal influence of a 
liberally and critically supplied library cannot be 
overestimated. With it professors can keep 
their work in contact with the latest suggestions 
in science and thought, they can know the best 
educational standards, they thus can make their 
work critical, not simply guidance for immature 
students, but a contribution to their subject, 
worthy of publication for the benefit of the pro- 
fessionand the public. ... 

For the student, the university library serves 
purposes of the highest moment in his prepara- 
tion for citizenship. Its intelligent use subjects 
him to many habits of true manhood. The 
library reflects the world’s best thought and 
action, and to become acquainted with its con- 
tents introduces the student to the methods of 
life by which he may hope for success, 

Even library economy serves the student. 
His first experience is a bewilderment at many 
books and many subjects for investigation. But 
as he recognizes the orderly classification of all 
knowledge in the arrangement of the books, as 
he learns the vicarious character of the cata- 
logs, indices, books of reference prepared 
especially to assist his purposes, his confusion 
vanishes and his confidence returns. He has 


had a lesson in exemplification of his dependence 
on the unselfish work of others, that he might 
participate in their attainments and make use of 
theirexperience and knowledge. And in a larger 
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way and to unknown friends the new student 
has an occasion for gratitude. 

The very imperfections and outline character 
of the library helps, and suggestions compel the 
user at once to exercise his ability in judicious 
search for other possible entries of the same 
subject-matter, and for hints in collateral topics. 
The library becomes the basis of a broad educa- 
tion in the discovery of related truth on every 
subject, an occasion for the exercise of ex- 
perience and judgment, quite as helpful in its 
very uncertainty, as many of the vicissitudes of 
practical life, in the development of character. 
In fact, the resources of the student at home 
with himself and his associations in a good 
library are usually fully as remarkable as those 
of the thrifty successful man of affairs. 

It has been the pleasure of every university 
librarian to observe how quickly a liberal use of 
the library has given the student the power to 
transform the drudgery of days into the masterly 
grasp of a moment in acquiring intelligent 
knowledge of the contents of a book, in dis- 
criminating the matter to his purpose from the 
indifferent. And the whole process is but a de- 
velopment of iutellectual alertness, a special 
application of that most valuable habit of ability 
to grasp opportunities in all the relations of 
practical life. 

Library work dispels in the student the notion 
that books must be read veriatim, after the pop- 
ular misconception, in order to fulfil their pur- 
pose. Books never intended to be read except 
on special occasion comprise a large part of the 
university library. The uniformly successful 
lawyer always has access to reports, and his suc- 
cess is not that he has read all reports, but, quite 
the contrary, that he knows where to find and 
how to use a few that suit his purpose. And 
similarly the student with reference-books; with 
large representation on every subject, he judges 
all books by an examination of the character of 
the treatment of test principles and problems. 

The professor must introduce the student toa 
critical standard by a comparative study of the 
literature of his subject. But with free access 
to the shelves, a privilege we grant all students 
of university grade, the student soon learns to 
use the professor’s and librarian’s bibliographical 
keys, to consult lists of best books, to read and 
relish book notices, to scan catalogs of old 
books, to compare editions of the same work, to 
handle and fix the personality of the volumes. 
There is an education in looking at books. 
There is no substitute for a look at the shelves 
of a library. Students have their conception of 
special lines of investigation broadened when 
they are brought in direct contact with the liter- 
ature. A university library of symmetrical 
development is a most efficient corrective of 
that unpleasant magnifying of any branch of in- 
vestigation, often characteristic of the enthu- 
siastic young specialist. By association with 
kindred subjects, equally rich in its literature 
with his own, and with as earnest devotees, the 
use of the library may make rivalry strong, but 
it will be tempered by mutual respect, scholarly 
courtesy, and a;consciousness of the interdepen- 
dence of every department of thought, ... 


The functions of the university librarian have 
increased in the ratio of the larger uses of the 
university library. The librarian has a first priv- 
ilege with new students and a serious duty in 
initiating them properly in university methods 
of study. The librarian is charged with the 
responsibility of explaining the purpose and 
restriction of a university library. He teaches 
its use as a successful adjunct of lecture and 
recitation work. He shows how it facilitates 
the intelligent mastery of the regular studies of 
the curriculum and establishes scholarly habits 
of thought in research. He points out the im- 
portance of a philosophic discussion of every 
topic and the broad catholicity of thought that 
the liberal use of the library develops. 

More technically the librarian introduces the 
student to the purpose and proper manipulation 
of the library helps prepared to assist independ- 
ent investigation, such as classification, cata- 
logs, indices, books of reference and bibliogra- 


The librarian is the assistant of every depart- 
ment of instruction, a guide to all students 
when catalogs and books of reference are ex- 
hausted. He has in addition large responsibility 
in the judicious selection of books, details of 
purchase and preparation of the books for uni- 
versal and intelligent reference. In fact, save 
the president of the university, no officer has 
larger range of administrative duties than the 
university librarian. 

How the university library has been changed 
from a vault to a busy workshop in the demand 
for a library of books for use and easy access, is 
well exemplified at Columbia and Cornell — uni- 
versities that have by devotion to library inter- 
ests stepped in a decade to the first rank in 
university facilities. The library staff at Co- 
lumbia numbers 25, the salaries reach $14,000, 
the annual addition of books 15,000 volumes. 
Cornell has nearly as large a library corps, and 
is committed to a policy of $50,000 annually for 
library salaries and books, two-fifths for admin- 
istration, three-fifths for books. 

The library of the University of Colorado is 
scarcely a decade from its first book, and has 
been subject to the vicissitudes of an undevel- 
oped state for support. President Eliot, of 
Harvard, on a recent visit in company with the 
librarian inspected our library. He noted the 
high character of our little collection, its order- 
ly arrangement, the perfection of the catalogs 
of reference, and above all the absence of any- 
thing superfluous to the purpose of efficient in- 
struction. In comment he remarked : 

‘*T envy you thisprivilege. Harvard, despite 
her large collection, can never possess this op- 
portunity of commencing with a high library 
ideal for usefulness, Let the administration 
be never so perfect, Harvard Library must al- 
ways confuse the average student with its col- 
lections of incongruous donations begotten in 
the relic period of library economy.” ~* 

In the inception of its library, the University 
of Colorado was especially fortunate to find a 
patron of moderate means but of large liberal- 
ity in Mr. Charles G. Buckingham, of Boulder, 
Colorado, In the hour of the university's great- 
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est need for intellectual equipment, he had the ! cards with brief bibliography on each have been 


good judgment to makea cash donation for 
books, subject only to the selection of the faculty 
of instruction. 

Though but féw special chairs were repre- 
sented, a large proportion of these early pur- 
chases were the very choicest volumes of gen- 
eral reference. With theestablishment of new 
departments of instruction, with the large in- 
crease in students of university grade, and with 
a goodly number of graduate students, the needs 
of the library have outstripped the resources of 
private generosity, and the demandsare urgent 
for books and for facilities of administration. 
Yet so far as developed, Buckingham Library is 
a superior collection, composed only of the very 
best books. To it the University of Colorado 
in a great measure owes the scholarly attainments 
of her early graduates, many of whom have 
already earned for themselves an enviable repu- 
tation in science and literature. 

Another happy circumstance in connection 
with the large donation for books was the ap- 
pointment as librarian of Professor J. Raymond 
Brackett, Ph.D. Dr. Brackett was a scholar of 
eminence, and a brother of the chief of the cata- 
log department in Columbia Library. Then as 
now Columbia Library stood for all that is pro- 
gressive and practical in library appliances. 
The librarian of the University of Colorado 
made good use of his connections. With such 
additions as the advance in library economy has 


suggested, the methods of administration then | 


introduced are intact at present. 

The books of the general library have now 
reached 8000 volumes. The library is classi- 
fied as a unit by the decimal system of Mr. 
Dewey. The classification contemplates the 
uniform growth of general, technical, and pro- 
fessional] libraries, and their housing under one 
roof in connection with seminary rooms and al- 
coves for special study. 

Aside from large files of complimentary 
periodicals and exchanges, the library subscribes 
regularly for 100 journals representing the lat- 
est and most scholarly research. Completed 
volumes are bound to date, technical journals 
not otherwise made accessible are carefully in- 
dexed in the card catalogs, and all are shelved 
for reference as books. Poole’s, Fletcher's, 
and other indexes of general literature are at 
hand to aid research. 

The books are shelved in the continuous order 
of the classification in adjustable library cases of 
regulation size. All books are within easy 
reach from the floor. Relative location on the 
shelves, admitting of new additions in any sub- 
ject orclass ad 4ibitum isemployed. Mr. Cutter’s 
alphabetical order is used for adjusting the 
books in the class. The classes are marked on 
the books, and also with transferable labels at- 
tached to the shelves. Proper book supports 
are supplied. Brief keys of the classification 


and charts of the library are posted for conven- 
ient reference by new students and for the ac- 
commodation of visitors. 

The books are cataloged in three indexes, 
representing respectively the subjects of the 
books and articles, their authors, and the classi- 
35,000 catalog 


fication and shelving by topics, 


prepared, and are arranged for student refer- 
ence in Library Bureau cases. In addition a set 
of charging cards represents each volume by 
subject and author in the numerical order of li- 
brary reception. The circulation of books loaned 
from the library is recorded on a day sheet and 
by double entry with book and person on cards. 
The complete system of indices enables any one 
familiar with their purpose to know in a moment 
the whereabouts of every volume, the circula- 
tion of each volume, and the loans of the student. 
To all technical and professional courses the 
University of Colorado in accord with the true 
university spirit, has added large collateral work. 
This policy requires research with books. And 
its library accommodations are planned for the 
entire realization of this privilege with all de- 
partments in the immediate future. 

In the alcoves of each department are large 
tables with drawers and appliances for reference 
work directly adjacent to the books. The stu- 
dents have direct access to all shelves, alcoves, 
and catalogs. They take and replace all books 
for use in the library, and make their own rec- 
ord of removals and returns at the desk of the 
librarian. The students acquire by this contact 
facility with library ways, the inspiration of 
quiet uninterrupted reference and familiarity 
with literary surroundings most helpful to lit- 
erary research. The only possible annoyance 
from this scholarly privilege is misplacements 
by the inexperienced. In practice incorrect re- 
turns are few, and in any case easily readjusted 
in a few minutes on inspection by the libra- 
rian. 

These larger privileges to students very prop- 
erly presuppose and necessitate instruction in 
the practical use of the library and its appliances; 
they imply an explanation of the great impor- 
tance of the university library as an instrument 
of intellectual growth. 

The librarian of the University of Colorado 
offers all new students of every department 
courses of lectures to indicate the value of the 
library as a means to enrich and facilitate the 
mental grasp of the other regular work of the 
curriculum. He gives practical talks in the de- 
tails of the purpose and use of catalogs, bibli- 
ography, indices, books of reference, manuals, 
classification, and shelving. With each lecture 
the student has practical drill under personal 
supervision of the librarian to test his power of 
application. Later, individual professors set 
students topics with library reference related to 
regular class-room work, and the librarian di- 
rects until his assistance is no longer necessary 
for quick and accurate results. All this intro- 
ductory work is most satisfactory. 

The recent generous appropriations of the 
state legislature for books and the pledge in 
the near future to supply a suitable home for 
their use are large encouragements for the uni- 
versity library. Ad interim the University of 
Colorado can congratulate itself that the quality 
of its collection of books, the model administra- 
tion of the library, the hearty co-operation with 
the librarian of a faculty determined on univer- 
sity instruction, largely multiply the facilities of 
the Buckingham Library. 
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THE LIBRARY COURSE OF MAINE 
STATE COLLEGE, 


It is pleasant to add another name to the list 
of institutions furnishing regular systematic in- 
struction in library economy and bibliography. 
Maine State College, located at Orono, Me., is 
the latest comer into this field. In the last 
catalog of the college a course in library econ- 
omy was announced, and a leafiet has just been 
issued giving full details as to methods of in- 
struction and subjects treated. 

The library course is in the immediate charge 
of the librarian, Harriet Converse Fernald, M.S., 
a graduate of the first class of the New York 
Library School. Miss Fernald has worked as 
cataloger and classifier in the Saugus (Mass.) 
Public Library, in Bowdoin College Library, in 
the library of the Union for Christian Work, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in the Maine State College 
Library, and in the Pennsylvania State College 
Library, and she enjoys the distinction of being 
the only woman member of a college faculty in 
Maine. 

The full force in the library course will be: 
Abram Winegardner Harris, Ph.D., president ; 
Harriet Converse Fernald, M.S., librarian and 
instructor in library economy; Allen Ellington 
Rogers, M.A., English literature; Horace Mel- 
vin Estabrook, M.S., M.A., modern languages. 

Lectures will be given by librarians and 
others on various phases of library work, and 
by members of the faculty on the bibliography 
of their special subjects. 

The college library contains gooo volumes, is 
well selected, and is constantly receiving addi- 
tions. It is furnished with the most approved 
apparatus and fittings, is thoroughly indexed, 
and arranged according to the Dewey decimal 
classification. The college classes, collections, 
and laboratories are open to the students pursu- 
ing this course. 

The faculty state that, ‘‘in preparation for 
this work the student should have high school 
training or its equivalent. Students coming 
from approved schools will be admitted on cer- 
tificate, others will be examined in literature, 
history, and general information. The course 
is expected to occupy the time of the student for 
one year. The work will consist of lectures 
and instruction in library handwriting, accession 
and order department routine, cataloging, classi- 
fication, loan systems, binding, shelf-arrange- 
ment, shelf-listing, reference-work and bibliog- 
raphy, literature, and the history of books 
and printing. The lectures will be supplemented 
by practice. 

** No charge is made for tuition. Each stu- 
dent pays for materials used, and an incidental 
charge to cover care of buildings, heat, etc. 
Orono is a place of very moderate cost, and it is 
believed that a student can pursue a course here 
for a smaller expenditure than at any other col- 
lege in New England. Probably $175 or $200 
would cover the necessary expenses fora year.” 

The next term begins Wednesday, September 
5. 1894. and closes December 20; the second 
term will begin February 6, 1895. and close June 
1g. Examinations will be held on the day pre- 
ceding the opening of the term. 


Library Association United iingdom. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE 17th annual meeting of the Library As- 
sociation of the United Kingdom will be held at 
Belfast on September 4-7, 1894, under the pres- 
idency of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
who, it will be remembered, took an active part 
in the meeting of the Association at Paris last 
year. A number of papers will be read, and 
the usual discussions held on questions of prac- 
tical librarianship, bibliography, and the devel- 
opment of the public library movement. The 
draft of a Public Library Amendment Bill is 
one of the most important matters to be con- 
sidered. 


American Librarnp Association. 


SIXTEENTH CONFERENCE, LAKE PLACID, 
ADIRONDACK MTS., SEPT. 15 - 22. 


PROGRAM. 
(Subject to revision.) 


First session ; Monday, Sept. 17, 10 a.m. 

Announcements. 

Consideration of the report of the proceedings 
of the last meeting as printed. 

President's address. 

Report of secretary. 

Report of treasurer. 

Report of the executive board. 

Report of finance committee. 

Report of endowment committee. 

Report of the trustees of the endowment 
fund. 

Report of co-operation committee. 

Second session: 

Report on library legislation. Melvil Dewey. 

Report of the committee on U. S. documents. 

Report of the committee on foreign docu- 
ments. 

Report of the committee on library school and 
training classes. 

Report of the committee on subject headings. 

Miscellaneous business. 

Third session: 

Home libraries. C: W. Birtwell. Mary S. 
Cutler. 

Traveling libraries of the state of New York. 
Rev. W. R. Eastman. 

A problem of to-day. W: H. Brett. 

Report on library aids and guides. Willard 
H. Austin. 

Final report of the Columbian Exposition 
committee. 

Fourth session : 

The selection of books. 

Short papers by Miss James, Miss Coe, Miss 
Hewins, Miss Plummer, and Messrs. Lane, 
Foster, Bardwell, Johnston, Brett, Utley, Crun- 
den, and Hosmer, setting forth the methods 
which they severally employ in the selection of 
books for purchase or recommendation; the 
guides they find most useful; the criticism they 

lace most confidence in; the considerations 
which determine their expenditure in the various 
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departments of literature, and classes of books, 
etc. 
Fifth session: 

On reading for the young. 
Stearns. 

Common novels in public libraries. 

Short papers by Miss Coe, Miss James, Miss 
Garland, Miss Thurston, and Messrs. Whelpley 
and Cole, in discussion of the following ques- 
tion: 

Is a free public library justified ia supplying 
to its readers books which are neither for in- 
struction nor for the cultivation of taste; which 
are not books of knowledge, nor of ideas, nor of 
good literature ; which are books of entertain- 
ment only —such, for example, as the ruck of 
common novels ? 

If so, what are the justifying considerations? 
Do they differ essentially from the reasons which 
might be urged in favor of free theatres ? 

Sixth session 

Meetings of the various State Associations. 
(Local officers are requested to arrange for meet- 
ings at this time.) 

Seventh session : 

Report on library architecture. 
West. 

On library floors and floor coverings. W: Beer. 

On the supplying of current daily newspapers 
in free library reading-rooms. Messrs. Crunden, 
Utley, and Thomson. 

On the publishing of library bulletins. A 
written presentation of experience and opinion 
on questions connected with the publishing 
of periodical library bulletins; their cost, fre- 
quency of publication, expediency of annotation, 
admission of advertisements, free distribution 
or sale, value to the public, etc., Messrs. Stet- 
son, Cole, Jones, Brett, Dana, and Miss Hewins. 
Eighth session 

The functions of a university library. H. L. 
Koopman. 

Report on cataloging and classification. C: A. 
Nelson. 

Report on gifts and bequests. 
hart. 

On libraries of the south W: Beer. 

Ninth session : 

Public libraries and university extension. T: 
L. Montgomery. 

Dr. Hartwig’s project for the reproduction 
and interchange of manuscripts. (See LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, Dec., 1893.) Discussion to be opened 
by Justin Winsor. 

On local collections in public libraries. Henry 
J. Carr. 

Miscellaneous business. 

Tenth session : 

Section meetings — Publishing, college, trus- 
tees, state library. 
Eleventh session 

On the work of the publishing section. 
Fletcher. 

Report on access to shelves, 
and Ranck. 

** Don’t !"" Warnings of experience, by anum- 
ber of librarians. 

Question-box. 


Miss L. E. 


Theresa H. 


Horace Kep- 


W: I. 


Messrs. Steiner 


Twelfth session : 

Election of officers, election of councillors, 
place of next meeting, unfinished business, reso- 
lutions. 

Thirteenth session: 
In memory of the late W: F: Poole, LL.D. 
Papers by Justin Winsor and W: I. Fletcher. 
. N. LARNED, 
Frank P, 
Committee on Program, 


TRAVELLING ARRANGEMENTS, 


The New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road Co. will have charge of the eastern delega- 
tion. 

The special train for the conveyance of the 
party from New York to Lake Placid will con- 
sist of vestibule day coaches, dining and baggage 
cars of modern design, models of luxury and 
convenience, the vestibule admitting of the pas- 
sage from one car to another with perfect safety. 
At Albany, connection will be made with the 
Boston Section. Experienced tourist agents will 
make the round trip with the party. 


The Route. 


Departure will be made from the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, at 
10:40 a.m., Saturday, September 1s. The train 
passing through Spuyten Duyvel (where the 
Palisades of the Hudson are brought to view), 
Yonkers, Dobbs Ferry, and Irvington, stopping 
a few minutes at Poughkeepsie, and continuing 
along the shores of the peerless Hudson to Al- 
bany; the route thence traversing the beautiful 
valley of the Mohawk. 

The scenery from here is of a varied and most 
interesting character, constant surprises spring- 
ing into view as the train wends its way through 
this magnificent Adirondack park of forest, lake 
and mountains. Lake Placid will be reached 
about Io p.m. 

The Trunk Line Associations have made the 
following rates based on a fare and a third, 
going and returning by same route; fare and a 
half by variable route, to be sold and good going 
September 13-20; returning until September 20, 


inclusive. 
*Route No. 1. 


From aa to Lake Placid, via Boston & Albany 


and N. Y.C.& H. R. Railroads, returning same 

From South Framingham....... 14 40 
From Worcester, 13 70 
From Palmer....... 12 50 
11 90 


*Route No 
From Boston to bay Placid, via +n & Albany 
and N. Y. C. R Railroads, returning via 
Chateaugay R. “R to Plattsburg, steamer through 
Lakes Champlain and George to Caldwell, D. & 


H. C. Co.’s R. R. to Albany, B. & A. R. to 

From South Framingham........ 


* Errors made by the railroad company in compiling 
rates have necessitated changes in the cost of transporta- 
tion over routes Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
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*Route No. 2.—Continued. 
From Palmer...... 
From 
From Westfield . 
*Route No. 3. 
From Boston to Lake Placid, via Boston & Albany 
and N. Y.C. R. Railroads, returning via 


to Plattsburg, D. & H. C, 
At. Port Kent, Port Henry, 

Fort Ticonderoga and Saratoga to Albany, B, & 

From South Framingham . ..........-..ssseeeeees 15 50 
Prom SoringGald, 13 15 

Route Ne. 4. 
om New York to Lake Placid, via N. ¥Y. C. & H. 
R.R., returning by same route to Albany, 

ane to New York by rail or boat............. $13 10 
8 95 

Route No. 5. 


ye New York to Lake Placid via N. Y. C. & H. 
R. R., returning via Chateaugay R. R. to 

steamer through Lakes 

and George to Caldwell, D. & H. C. Co's 

to Albany, thence to New York by boat or rail. .$16 20 

Route No, 6, 


From New York to Lake Placid via N. Y. C. & H. 
R. R. R., returning via ray 4 R. R. to 
Plattsburg, D. & fic Co.'s R. R. through 
Port Kent, Port ALB Fort Ticonderoga and 
Saratoga to Albany, thence to New York by boat 


OF $14 70 
From Poughkeepsie... coos 32 30 
From Syracuse to Lake Placid and return, via N. Y. 

From Rochester to Lake Placid and return, via N. 


At stations where the excursion tickets are 
not on sale members should ask for a certificate 
for attendance at the meeting of the American 
Library Association at Lake Placid, or buy sin- 
gle ticket to nearest connecting point and then 
purchase excursion ticket. 

Tickets will be onsale at all stations of the N. 
y.C. & H.R. R. 


Round tripto Return via P.R. R. Return 
aN. Y.C 


Lake Placid via lakes. 
From $21 75 $24 45 
From Baltimore ...............s0+s 20 15 22 65 
From Wilmington, Del............ 17 40 19 60 
From Philadelphia ...........-..+. 16 40 18 45 
From Trenton, 1§ 35 17 25 
From Newark, N.J........00e000ee 13 25 14 95 


From Chicago — Fare and a third for round 
trip on roads included in the territory of the 
Central Traffic Association. The western ‘‘ gate- 
ways” are Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis. 
Tickets eastward may be purchased from any of 
these points and from any point east that are on 
railroads granting aforesaid reduction, 

West of Chicago and St. Louis no reduction 
can be obtained on account of the small number 
likely to attend from that territory. Persons 
living west of Chicago should arrange to join 
the Chicago (or St. Louis) party. 

The regular sleepers on the Michigan Central 


+ Errors made by the railroad company in compiling 
rates have necessitated changes in the cost of transporta- 
tion over routes Nos, 1, 2, and 3. 


and Lake Shore routes run from Chicago to 
Utica, but if a party of 18 or more will go 
from Chicago, a special sleeper will be run from 
Chicago to Lake Saranac. 

The fare from Chicago to Lake Placid is 
$19.20 one way; sleeper $5 each way. 

Tickets may be purchased on any of the three 
days preceding or following September 15, and 
the time of return is extended to September 29. 

When purchasing tickets western members 
should ask for a certificate for attendance at the 
meeting of the A. L. A. at Lake Placid. Mem- 
bers who live in or near Chicago, or who can 
arrange to pass through Chicago on their way 
east, should communicate ‘with W: Stetson Mer- 
rill, Newberry Library, Chicago. Mr. Merrill 
will have charge of the traveling arrangements 
from Chicago. 

HOTELS, 

The party will be quartered at the Grand View, 
Mirror Lake, and Lake Placid Hotels. Ample 
accommodations will be provided. Rooms will 
be assigned before the arrival of members (pro- 
vided the secretary is notified), thus insuring as 
little delay and confusion as possible. 


Rates ; One person in a room, per day... .$2 50 
Two persons in a room, each per day..: 2 25 
Baggage delivery from railroad station 

to hotel and return. 
Carriage from station to hotel and return 25 


These terms will be extended after the meet- 
ing to those who wish to prolong their stay; and 
there are farm-houses in the vicinity where board 
may be obtained at very moderate prices for 
those who wish to come earlier and stay later at 
a lower cost. 

TIME-TABLE, 

Friday, September 14.— Leave Chicago 3:30 
p.m. from Michigan Central Station, Lake Front, 
between Park Row and r2th Street. Leave De- 
troit 11:35 p.m. Leave Niagara Falls 5:58 a.m. 
Saturday ; Buffalo 7:30 a.m., Saturday; Syra- 
cuse 11:20, Utica 2:10. Arrive at Lake Placid 
about 8 p.m. 

Saturday, September 15.— Leave Boston 8:30 
a.m, from Boston & Albany Station, Kneeland 
Street. Arrive at Aibany 2:43 p.m. Leave 
New York by special train at 10 p.m. from 
Grand Central Station. Connection at Albany 
with the Boston section. Leave Albany at 3 
p.m. Lunch and dinner on the train. Cost of 
lunch, $1; dinner, $1. Arrive at Lake Placid 
10:30 p.m. Sunday, September 16, to Saturday, 
September 22, at Lake Placid. 

POST-CONFERENCE. 

A most delightful return trip has been ar- 
ranged by the N. Y.C. R. R. officials, includ- 
ing stops at some of the principal mountain 
resorts, such as Saranac Lake, Paul Smith's, 
and Loon Lake. A tally-ho ride of 12 miles; 
side trip to Au Sable Chasm; steamer ride 
through Lake Champlain and Lake George ; 
two days at the Sagamore House, Lake George, 
and one day at Saratoga. 

Expense. — From Boston. To Route No, 
From New York. To Route No. Sadd 28 3 
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This price includes railroad fares, hotels, bag- 
gage transfers, tally-ho ride, side trip to Au 
Sable Chasm, and all necessary expenses from 
Lake Placid to Albany, and return ticket to 
destination. 

Western members who desire to take the post- 
conference trip may do so by paying $35.44 in 
addition to fare to Lake Placid, and have their 
certificates exchanged at Albany for return to 
destination at one-third fare. 


ltinevary. 
Lv. Lake Placid..... 3:00 p.m. Sat., Sept. 22 Rail 
Ar. Saranac Lake... .4:00 22 Rail 
Lv. Saranac Lake....9:00 a.m. Mon., “* 24 Tally-ho 
Ar. Paul Smith's 
Hotel.11:00 
Lv. Paul Smith’s 
Hotel..3:30 p.m. “ 24 Tally-ho 
Ar. Paul Smith's 
Station. .4:00 
Lv. Paul Smith's 
Station. .4:30 
Ar. Loon Lake 
Station..s5:o00 24 Rail 
Ar. Loon Lake House 
5:30 “* 24 Rail 
Lv. Loon Lake House 9:00 a.m. Tue., “* 25 Rail 
Lv. Loon Lake 
Station.1o:03 “* = a5 Rail 
Ar. 
at. Ry..1a:13 p.m. ** a5 Rail 
Ar. Au Sable Chasm.3:30 a5 Rail 
Lv. Au Sable Chasm. 5:20 25 Rail 
Ar. Bluff Point, 
Hotel Champlain..6:50 * as Rail 


24 Tally-ho 


24 Tally-ho 


“ 24 Rail 


Lv. Bluff Point..... 7:10 a.m. Wed., 26 Steamer 
Ar. Ft. Ticonderoga 12:25 p.m. ** “ 26 Steamer 
Ar. Baldwin ........ 26 Rail 


Ar. Sagamore Hotel.. 26 Steamer 
Lv. Sagamore Hotel. ; os a.m. Fri., “* 28 Steamer 
Ar. Saratoga - * 28 Rail 


Lv. Saratoga .. 7: to a.m. Sat , “ a9 Rail 
Ar. Albany.. a9 Rail 
9:45 * via N. 
Ar. New York * op vie ¥.C. 


Lv. Albany ........+.. g45a.m. “ 29 B.& A. R.R. 
Ag, 4:tsp.m. “ a9 B.& A.R.R. 


BY THE WAY. 


Brief notes concerning the several places cov- 
ered by the itinerary may be of interest to some 
of the members who have not previously visited 
this delightful region. 

Lake Placid is nearly five miles long, about 
two miles wide, and contains three large and 
beautiful islands. Mirror Lake and Lake Placid, 
though within a few hundred feet of each other, 
are not connected, and have separate outlets, 
both of which, however, flow into the west 
branch of the Ausable River. One of the at- 
tractions of this place is its nearness to White- 
face Mountain, which is but a short distance 
from the several hotels, and the ascent of this 
mountain isone of the crowning features of a 
visit to the Adirondacks. 

Saranac Lake. This is the largest village 
within the limits of the Adirondack region, is 
most charmingly situated, and has a population 
of about 1200. A little over a mile from the 
village is Lower Saranac Lake, which is six miles 
long, and in places nearly two miles wide, and 
contains between 40 and so small islands. The 
Saranac Lake region is better known as a health 
resort than any other portion of the Adirondacks. 

Paul Smith's, one of the oldest and best-known 
resorts in the mountains, is situated on Lower 


| St. Regis Lake, reached by a delightful tally-ho 


| drive of 34 miles from the railroad station. The 
forest may be explored for miles from here, and 
delightfulexcursions may be taken daily through 
the numerous streams. 

Loon Lake is a romantically situated body of 
water, about two miles in length and one and a 
half miles wide. An excellent view may be had 
of the Green Mountains and many of the Adiron- 
dack peaks from this point. 

Lake Champlain. This lake, filling a valley 
enclosed by lofty mountains, is celebrated for its 
mag aificent scenery, embracing the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont on the east and the Adiron- 
dack Mountains of New York on the west. Its 
waters in some places are 300 feet deep, and 
abound with many varieties of fish. The shores 
of Lake Champlain contain many places of 
celebrity and historicinterest. Vermont's most 
beautiful city, Burlington, is located upon the 
eastern shore of the lake. The Adirondacks, 
Ausable Chasm, and other points of interest are 
reached by way of Plattsburg and Port Kent on 
the western shore. 

Lake George, N. Y. This matchless lake is 
situated in Warren and Washington Counties, 
N. Y., 210 miles from New York City and 70 
miles from Albany. It is 346 feet above sea 
level, is 35 miles long from northeast to south- 
west, and from three-quarters of a mile to four 
miles wide. It is the most famous and fre- 
quented of American lakes, and is renowned 
not only for the natural grandeur of its scenery, 
but also for the historic and legendary associa- 
tions with which this locality is invested, 

In the near vicinity stands the sombre ruins of 
Fort Ticonderoga, where Ethan Allen and the 
Green Mountain Boys earned a nation’s grati- 
tude. Here the gallant French General Mont- 
calm, with 10,000 men, besieged Fort William 
Henry. Here General Abercrombie, with an 
army of 15,000 men, made an unsuccessful at- 
tack upon sturdy old Ticonderoga, and engage- 
ments between the French and English with In- 
dian allies were of such frequent occurrence 
that in the early days preceding our country’s in- 
dependence the beautiful lake was hardly more 
than a daily battle-ground, The Indian name of 
Lake George was ‘‘ Horicon,” meaning “‘ silvery 
waters,” and those who have visited it will rec- 
ognize this as a most appropriate designation. 

REGISTRATION. 

All who contemplate attending the Conference 
are requested to communicate with the secretary, 
Stating : 

1. If they intend going. 

2. If any friends will accompany them. 

3. At what point they will join the party. 

4. If they wish rooms engaged. 

5. If they prefer separate rooms. 

6. If they will join the post-conference party. 

Circulars and additional information may be 
obtained from the secretary, 

FRANK P. Hitt, Newark, N. /. 

Or from the following assistant secretaries : 


Boston: E, Browne, Library Bureau. 
Philadelphia: T: L. MontGomery, Wagner 
Institute. 


Chicago: W: S. MERRILL, Mewderry Library. 
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New Dork State Library School. 


GRADUA TION.—1893, 1894. 


IN meeting the request for an account of the 
closing exercises of the Library School, I recall 
that in the pressure of World's Fair work the 
notice of last year’s class failed to find its place 
in the LipRARY JOURNAL. The tendency of the 
school is to lay less and less stress on graduating 
exercises. In 1893 and 1894 the diplomas were 
given to the graduates in the regular class-room 
with an informal and practical address by the 
Director of the School. This is a not unpleas- 
ing contrast to the usual spectacle of commence- 
ment exercises and fits very well the conditions 
of a school where the students are often engaged 
in active preparation for a position to be taken 
a few days later. 

The names of the classes of 1893 and 1894 are 
given. All of them are now engaged in library 
work. A complete list of Library School stu- 
dents from 1887 to date, with positions held, 
will appear in the September number of the Jour- 
NAL. It is therefore unnecessary to give here 
such facts regarding these two classes. 


CLASS OF 1893. 


oseph Le Roy Harrison, B.L.S.; Josephine 
Adams Rathbone, B.L.S.; Mary Elizabeth 
Hawley, Helen Ware Rice, Helen Griswold 
Sheldon. 
CLASS OF 1894. 


Helen Sperry, diploma with honor; Henrietta 
Church, Herbert Williams Denio, Clara Sikes 
Hawes. MAry S, 


State Librarp Associations. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


THe annual conference of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association for 1894 was held in the Will- 
iams Free Library building in Beaver Dam, 
Wis., commencing July 3 and continuing through 
the next day. he president, Mr. R. G. 
Thwaites, of the State Historical Society, was 
unavoidably absent, and Miss Theresa West, of 
the Milwaukee Public Library, presided. 

The meetings took the form of round-table 
conferences, and were noticeable for the free- 
dom of discussion and the close adherence of 
those who took part to the program, which 
called for informal! discussion of questions re- 
lating to the practical administration of the 
smaller public libraries. The intermissions were 
sometimes long, and the calls to order were not 
so ill-timed as to terminate the most spontane- 
ous and instructive of the controversies and con- 
versations. 

Miss L. E. Stearns, of Milwaukee, read a 
paper upon the “‘ Relation of the public library 
to the public schools.” This paper was closely 
followed because the success of the Milwaukee 
library in making the public and normal schools 
of that city its allies and auxiliaries has attracted 


the attention of both teachers and librarians 
throughout the state, and has aroused a desire 
for similar alliances in other places.* 

Miss West's talk was a plea that the Wiscon- 
sin libraries should take careful observations of 
the stars by which their courses were guided. 
She expressed a decided opinion that with one 
exception the first business the libraries repre- 
sented was not book-collection and preservation 
for the distant future. The great State His- 
torical Library, which the whole state owns and 
is proud of, does the greater part of that work 
for all the state. The rest of the libraries, being 
purely city institutions, are primarily concerned 
with the development in intelligence and char- 
acter of the communities in which they are 
placed. If this point be admitted, it means that 
the whole library administration should be par- 
ticularly shaped to make the library attractive 
and accessible. Miss West especially urged the 
example of the Williams Free Library in the 
freedom with which its books are open to the 
people. The beautiful memorial fountain, and 
its obvious effect on the surrounding lawn in 
the midst of the existing drought, gave oppor- 
tunity for a telling use of Mr. Dewey’s figure of 
the library of the past as a cistern, of the ideal 
library of to-day as a fountain. 

The discussion which followed Miss West’s 
remarks showed a general trend of opinion in 
favor of greater freedom in the use of the books 
of the library. A number of the librarians felt 
that a small library might fairly aim to offer to 
children nearly all the freedom, the temptations, 
and opportunities afforded by the best home 
libraries. 

F. A. Hutchins, of Madison, quoted a remark 
of a publisher that libraries were not considered 
by his house when determining whether a forth- 
coming book should be bound to endure care- 
less handling, and whether it should be put into 
convenient form for the general reader. ‘* Li- 
braries,” the publisher said, ‘‘ will buy any book 
we publish.” Librarians, even those of the 
smaller libraries, should be intelligent in regard 
to the making of books, the comparative merits 
of editions, and the minutia that interest book- 
lovers. They should know from what houses 
come the books that soon fall into pieces, and 
who publish the volumes whose typographical 
excellences educate the tastes of the readers. 
Through this intelligence librarians may come 
to buy to better advantage, to force publishers 
to adopt higher standards, and to train young 
people to enjoy the best of the bookmaker’s art. 

Miss Van Valkenburgh, of Milwaukee, was re- 
quested to prepare a fairly full report of the 
meeting for publication and circulation among 
the libraries of the state. Mrs. Sarah H. 
Miner, of Muskegon, Mich., who had nearly 
completed a dictionary card catalog for the 
Williams Free Library, used it as a practical 
illustration of the merits of such a catalog. 

The last session was devoted to the question- 
box, and the dominant thought was shown in 


* Miss Stearns’ paper will be incorporated in her report 
on “ Reading for the young,” to be given at the next A. L. 
A, Conference. 
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the special attention given to problems about 
children's reading. 

The following officers were elected: F. A. 
Hutchins, Madison, president; Walter M. Smith, 
Madison, vice-president; Miss L. E. Stearns, 
Milwaukee, secretary and treasurer. 

Those present were: Misses M. M. Oakley and 
Georgia R. Hough, Madison; Anna H. McDon- 
nell, Green Bay; Janet P. Russell, Merrill; 
Theresa West, Lutie E. Stearns, and Agnes Van 
Valkenburgh, Milwaukee; Jessie F. Hoyt, Eau 
Claire; K. A. Smock, Monroe; Ellen C. Sabin, 
Fox Lake; Mrs. S. H. Miner, Muskegon, Mich.; 
and Messrs. G. B. Meleney, Chicago; J. J. Dick 
and F, A. Hutchins, Beaver Dam. 


Reviews. 


LARNED, Josephus Nelson. History for ready 
reference from the best historians, biographers, 
and specialists; their own words in a complete 
system of history for all uses, extending to all 
countries and subjects, and representing for 
both readers and students the better and new- 
er literature of history in the English language, 
with numerous historical maps from original 
studies and drawings by Alan C. Reiley. In 
fivevols. Vol. 2, Eldorado-Greaves. Spring- 
field, Mass., C. A. Nichols Co., 1894. 

This second volume of Mr. Larned’s great 
work is almost wholly devoted to four subjects 
— England, Europe, France, and Germany. Out 
of the 800 pages making up the volume 680 are 
given up to these four divisions. To England 
is assigned 200 pages, France has 247, Europe 
has 114, and Germany 11g. ‘ Logical outlines” 
of history and one or more excellent maps are 
included in each division. The pages are oc- 
tavo, closely printed, double columned, and the 
amount of space assigned to these subjects 
alone is sufficient to form small individual 
histories of each. The plan of the work and 
its method have been previously described in 
these columns. Inthe present volume “ Europe” 
is an exception to the generalrule. It is treated 
in an original essay by Mr. Larned, for the 
reason that a general sketch of the history of 
Europe at large could not well be construct- 
ed of quotations from historians on the plan 
followed in other parts of the work. The 
comprehensiveness of the work becomes more 
evident as it advances. Among the entries and 
cross-references are such headings as Elec- 
toral commission ; Electrical discovery and in- 
vention (a treatise of seven pages); Emigrés of 
the French Revolution; Fagging; Fanueil Hall; 
Flagellants ; Freedom of the press ; Graybacks; 
Greaves. These are selected at random from 
the vast mass of systematized information, but 
they give perhaps a partial idea of the extent 
and variety of the ground covered. 


UNIVERSITY OF STATE OF New YORK. Regents 
bulletin no, 26, June, 1894. High schools and 
the state. 69 p. O. 


} 
| 


The Regents Bulletins possess, without ex- 
ception, two qualities that are not always com- 
bined in official documents ; they are both val- 
uable and interesting. The present issue has 
no distinctive library element, being an epitome 
of the relations that should exist between the 


| State and higher education ; but all that per- 


tains to the subject of public education is 


| charged with interest to librarians, who believe 


that the public library is one of the prime fac- 
tors in the modern educational movement. The 
bulletin contains Horatio Seymour's address on 
‘* The American system of education,” and an 
abstract of his paper on *‘ Higher education,” 
delivered in 1878; Bishop Doane’s paper on 
‘*The New York State University,” reprinted 
from the North American Review; ‘‘ The High 
school question,” by John Kennedy, from 7% 
School Bulletin; an address on ‘* The public 


| high school,” by President Low, of Columbia 


College ; excerpts from previous University re- 
ports, and several pages of well-selected and 
pertinent extracts from well-known writers. 


Librarn Economp and Gistorp. 
GENERAL, 

CLaRK, J. W. Libraries in the Mediaeval and 
and Renaissance periods. The Bede lecture, 
delivered June 13, 1894. N. Y., Macmillan 
& Co., 1894. 12°, $1.00. 

‘*Mr. Clark's work was originally a lecture 


| illustrated by lantern slides described in his 


book, which contains several interesting illus- 
trations. It is a little book, but it is full of 
information not easily accessible, and it makes 
one wish fora bookcase in which the manu- 
scripts illuminated by Giulio Clovio and Jean 
Fouquet might have gold chains, the Psalter if 
Mentz and the other incunabula silver chains, 
and the favorite poets, even if the editions be 
not valuable at the auction room, chains of 
pearls and diamonds."—N. Y. 7imes. 


FLetcuer, W: I. The great libraries of the 
United States. (In Bookbuyer, August, 1894.) 


4 p. il. 

An interesting account of the Congressional 
Library, The Boston Public, Harvard University 
Library, the Astor and the New York Mercan- 
tile Library, considered as types of five dif- 
ferent classes of libraries. There is a portrait 
of Mr. Spofford, a diagram of the ground plan 
of the Congressional Library, and a cut of the 
Newberry Library. 


HARRISON, Jos. Leroy. The public library move- 
ment in the United States (in Mew Lngland 
Magazine, August, 1894) 14 p. 

Beginning with the foundation of Harvard 
University Library in 1638, and the Philadelphia 
Library Company in 1731, Mr. Harrison gives 
an interesting survey of the growth of the library 
movement and its unprecedented development 
during recent years. Besides describing the in- 
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creasing establishment of libraries, considerable 
attention is given to the tendency toward library 
legislation and the enactment, development, and 
broadening of library laws; there is a careful 
summary of the statistics of library growth, and 
due mention is made of the bibliography of the 
subject, the A. L. A., and its allied agencies, the 
Library School, and the various state and city li- 
brary associations. The article gives, briefly, an 
excellent bird's-eye view of the broad field of 
library achievement and development in the 
United States. 
LOCAL. 

Alameda (Cal.) P. L. (15th rpt.) Added 2572; 
total 16,724. Issued, home use ror.404 (fict. 
48.3 %; juv. 18.4 %); ref. use 10,535; total mem- 
bership 4007. Receipts $9792.06; expenses 
$8162.88. 

The figures given in the January L. J. (19 : 24) 
were, by error, taken from the librarian’s monthly 
report for December, 1893. The foregoing fig- 
ures, taken from the 15th annual report, show 
the growth for the year ending June 1, 1894. 

Librarian Harbourne says: ‘In my opinion 
the significant and phenomenal increase in the 
circulation of the library during the past year is 
very largely due to the system of allowing the 
public free access to the shelves. When it was 
first proposed to adopt free access to the Ala- 
meda library, many of the older patrons, some 
of the general public, and even fellow-librarians 
prophesied all kinds and sorts of untoward re- 
sults and dire calamities as likely to eventuate 
from the adoption of such a policy. It was 
maintained that the loss of books from mutila- 
tion, from the difficulty of keeping the classifi- 
cations together, and through various other 
causes, would establish the system as unwise, 
utopian, and entirely impracticable. 

** What has been the result? 

**In the first place the public has shown its 
appreciation of the confidence reposed in it and 
of the great and undoubted advantages of the 
new system over the old by seeing to it that out 
of over 100,000 books issued for home use, 39 
only are missing. As the greater number of 
these missing volumes belong to the classes of 
fiction and juvenile, and were probably surrep- 
tiously taken to last over the period during which 
the library was to be closed for stock-taking, I 
am justified in assuming that the majority even 
of these missing volumes will yet be returned. 

** Another circumstance developed by the sys- 
tem of free access and speaking eloquently in its 
favor, is the decrease in the demand of fiction 
and the increase in the circulation of the higher 
and better class of literature.” 

Of the 111.939 v. issued for home and refer- 
ence use, but 48.3% were fiction, 18.4 ¢ juvenile, 
and 33.3 # other classes. In the previous year, 
ending May 31, 1893, when the system of free 
access was not in use, these percentages were 
for fiction 62.8 %, juvenile 26.3 ¢, and other 
classes10.9%. This isan interesting comparison. 

‘*The work necessary to making books easy 
of access, the task of segregating and placing in 
order each classification, of marking such classi- 
cations by racks and shelves, and of arranging 
works of fiction by authors, was all accomplished 


within 60 days, and the circulation, although 
nearly double that of a year ago, has not necessi- 
tated any increase in the library staff.” 

During the winter eight free lectures were 
given in the reading-room, the attendance increas- 
ing from 200 at the first lecture to 700 at the 
last. Among the subjectstreated were: ‘* Static 
electricity,” ‘* Anatomy and physiology,” ‘* Gold 
and its production,” ‘‘ One hour’s tour on ocean 
and continent,” ‘* Books and the pleasure of read- 
ing.”” Several of the talks were illustrated with 
stereopticon views, and as the lecturers volun- 
teered their services, the expense of the entire 
course was less than $50. 

In conclusion, the librarian asks an increased 
city appropriation and urges the need of a new 
building. 


Amherst, Mass. The 1894 session of Am- 
herst Summer School, conducted by W: I. Fletch- 
er, of Amherst College Library, opened on July 
2 for the usual five weeks’ course in library 
economy. The class this year was an unusually 
large one, numbering 43 earnest students, nearly 
all of whom were already engaged in library work. 


Boone (/a.) F. P. L. The library is now in 
process of organization under the new Iowa li- 
brary law; it is being put in working order by 
Mrs. M. W. Loomis, who also will prepare a 
catalog. 


Bridgeport (Conn.) P. L. (13th rpt.) Added 
2017; total 24,819; issued, home use 132,246 
(fict. and juv. 74 %); lib. use 18,195; total reg- 
istration 17,218. Receipts $23,812.58; expenses 
$12,343.68. 

The year’s figures show a gain in circulation 
of 31,015 v. over the previous year; this advance 
is, however, largely attributable to the long 
period of business depression. 

During the year an art department was ar- 
ranged on the upper floor of the library building, 
in which were placed the fine illustrated works, 
engravings, maps, plans, etc., owned by the 
library. When completed it was found that 
** owing to the immense size of the room a large 
amount of wall-space would remain unoccupied, 
and it occurred to the directors to solicit loans 
of pictures and other artistic objects from citi- 
zens and from artists. Their appeal met with 
a generous response, and in January they opened 
the new department with a loan collection of 
about 60 pictures. The modest venture suc- 
ceeded beyond all hopes. It had been expected 
to attract only a comparatively small portion of 
the public; but young and old, rich and poor, 
crowded the rooms, and expressed their delight 
atthe new departure. 

“Appreciating the fact that permanent exhibi- 
tions soon lose their hold upon the public, the 
directors endeavored to find means by which 
their loan collection might be continually va- 
ried and its interest sustained. An exhibition 
of architectural drawing was held in March, in 
which the leading architects of the city were 
represented, and which attracted many visitors 
from outside towns and cities. This was fol- 
lowed in April by an exhibition of industrial 
drawing and design, and in May an exhibition 
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of paintings in oil and water colors by local 
amateufs was thrown open, which, in spite of 
the advanced season, proved the most attractive 
of the series.” 

The conclusion of the directors is that ‘‘ the 
art department has been distinctly the most suc- 
cessful educational experiment ever made by the 
public library.” 

Burlington ([a.) F. P. L. Added 435; total 
13,661. Issued 39,743 (fict. 24,088); visitors to 
reading-room 11,359. 

‘* Toward the erection of a new building a 
fine site has been purchased, and there will be 
about $5000 in the building fund at the close of 
the year, this sum resulting from the special 
half-mill tax levied for that particular purpose.” 
The city council has authorized the levying of 
the three-mill tax provided for by the new state 
law, for the purpose of purchasing or erecting 
a library building or providing a sinking fund for 
that purpose. 

Catskill (N.Y.) P. L. (tst rpt.) Added 428; 
total not given; issued 10,412; membership 548. 
Receipts $1290.75 expenses $1288.88. 

** The library was opened on May ro, 1893, 


and from the first day has steadily grown in | 


patronage and popularity. It numbered at first 
863 volumes, 545 of which were transferred 


from the School District Library and 318 were 


new ones, purchased with money given by the | 


board of education and the board of regents 
of the University of the State of New York. 
During the autumn of 1893 211 new books were 
added. and in the spring of 1894 still another ad- 
dition of 217 volumes was made.” 


Chicago, Jil, The final accounting of the ex- 
ecutors of the Crerar estate was filed July 13 in 
the Probate Court by Norman Williams and 
Huntington S. Jackson. 

The statement includes a list of the legacies 
paid, amounting to $992,208, and shows the 
balance of available cash on hand to be $1,000,- 
370. The report states that the executors hold 
in trust the residue of the estate, to be expended 
in erecting the Crerar Public Library. The 
greater part of this portion has no scheduled 
value in the report, the sum of $440,000 being 
in collateral securities. 

In an interview, Huntington S. Jackson, who is 
one of the directors of the Crerar Library as well 
as executor of the estate, is quoted as saving : 

“* The individual legacies given by Mr. Crerar 
in his will to friends and relatives amount to 
about $660,000, and the bequests to charitable 
institutions to about $1,000,000. The amount 
to be devoted to the John Crerar Library will be 
between $2,000,000 and $2,500,000. The articles 
of incorporation for the John Crerar Library 
have been drawn and executed by me, and are 
to be signed by Mr. Williams, who is at present 
absent. Upon his return they will be forwarded 
to the secretary of state to be filed, when he 
will issue a certificate of incorporation of the 
library. 

** Many of the directors of the library named 
by Mr. Crerar in his will are now absent from 
the city, but no doubt by September or early 
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in October they will meet and proceed with the 
active organization of the institution, By the 
terms of the will Mr. Williams is to be president 
of the library, which is to be located, also in 
accordance with Mr. Crerar's will, in the South 
Division of the city. No site has yet been de- 
termined upon, although careful consideration 
has been given to the subject by the directors. 
All litigation challenging the validity of the will 
has ended, and the will has been sustained by 
three courts—the circuit, appellate, and the 
supreme.” 


Cleveland (O.) P. L. The trustees have decided 
to establish a bindery in the library, as it is 
thought this will prove more economical and 
convenient than having the work of repairing, 
binding, etc., done outside. The library's bind- 
ing bill for last year amounted to $2700. 


Fall River (Mass.) P. L. Added 1997; total 
44,779. Issued, home use 84,992; ref. use 50,- 
690. 

The trustees say : ‘‘ The demands of the pub- 
lic for new books have been largely in excess 
of the supply, and we again feel compelled to 
call attention to the fact that it is impossible to 
meet the requirements of a city of over 84,0co 
people with the amount of funds placed at our 
disposal.” 

The latest supplementary catalog of new 
books was issued July, 1892. The material is 
nearly ready for another, which it is hoped to 
place before the public at an early date. It will 
contain in classified form the titles of nearly 3500 
books. A written list is posted in the reading- 
room as often as additions are made. 


Indianapolis (ind.) P. L. (20th rpt.) Added 
3057; total §5,513. Issued, home use 222,953; 
reading-room use 51,322. New cards issued 
during year 2706; total registration 22,232; no. 
books rebound and repaired 4213. 

Reference-books and periodicals are in open 
cases or racks in the reading-room for free ac- 
cess, 

‘*« The library was open tothe public 29y days, 
from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., and the reading-room 
3e1 days for the same hours. On October 17, 
1893, the work of moving the library intoits new 
building was begun, and five days later the mov- 
ing wasaccomplished. In all 40 men were en- 
gaged in carrying the books to the new building, 
the attendants and eight men employed for the 
purpose of packing and unpacking the books. 
On October 24 the delivery-room was opened, 
and the reading-room one week later. The de- 
lay in opening the reading-room was due to the 
fact that after moving out of the old building 
the bookcases had to be takendown, made over, 
revarnished, etc., before the books could be 
fitted into them.” 


Jamestown, N. Y. Prendergast L. (3d rpt.) 
Added 325; total 9112. Issued, home use 39,- 
867 (fict. 50 ¥; juv. 24%); visitors to reading- 
room 9710. 

During the year the library was admitted to 
membership in the New York State University 
andin the American Library Association. There 


has been a decided increase in the number of 
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persons coming to consult works of reference 
and to work up special topics in all lines of 
study and research. 

A separate reference and study room is a 
pressing need, as is increased light in the stack- 
room, 

The first librarian, Samuel G. Love, died No- 
vember 12, 1893. He was succeeded by Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine, December 5, 1893. 


Lansing, Mich. Mining School L. (Rpt.) Add- 
ed 397; total 8095. There are 154 periodicals 
on file in the reading-room. 


‘The issue of books from the library has 
steadily increased, and its value as an adjunct 
to their professional studies is becoming more and 
more apparent tothe students. The requirements 
of the library are still very great, and there is not 
one department which does not need further de- 
velopment. The most imperative need at pres- 
ent, however, is for more room. The reading- 
room is not more than a third large enough to 
accommodate the number of students now en- 
rolled, and with a further increase it will be 
much worse. It is impossible to make a proper 
classification of the books on account of the lack 
of room, There is absolutely no space remaining 
for the larger-sized volumes, quartos, and folios, 
and the files of newspapers have to be stored in 
the attic, which renders it so difficult to consult 
them that they are made almost valueless.” 


Nahant (Mass.) P. L. Thecorner-stoneof the 
new Nahant library building was laid on the af- 
ternoon of July 2, with Masonic ceremonies. 
The building, according to the Boston Hera/d, 
will be ‘‘ one of the most beautiful public libra- 
ries in New England.” The date set for com- | 
pletion is Jan. 1, 1895. It is erected by the town. 


Newark (N. P. L. The library was opened 
on July 16, after having been closed a week for 


the erection of a new metal stack. The stack is 
of the design patented about 15 months ago by 
the Library Bureau, is built of steel, and while 
very light is especially stable. Metal plates are 
inserted in grooves running along the sides of 
the supporting-posts. These plates can be fixed 
atany point up or down the posts. On the in- 
side of the plates are smal! projections, upon 
which the board shelves are placed. The plates 
are wide enough to offer a support to the books 
should they bear against the sides, and each 
plate contributes this support to the books im- 
mediately beneath as well as uponit. One of 
the best features of the stack is that it is entirely 
open, admitting all the light and air possible. 
When completed it will be painted with alumi- 
num bronze. 

The stack is in two tiers, and will give the 
library an increased book capacity of 23,328 
volumes. The library now contains 41,166 v., 
so that the total capacity will be raised to about 
64,000 v. 

North Adams (Mass.) P. L. Added 848; 
total 12,109. Issued, home use 72,696 (fict. 


50.8%). No. cardholders 4344. 
There have been 30 teachers’ cards issued, 


making 169 cards used for school purposes only. 


** Never before in the history of the library 
have the results, as shown by the statistics, been 
so gratifying, and never has the increase in cir- 
culation been so large. There has also been 
an improvement in the character of the books 
loaned, the percentage of fiction read having 
decreased two per cent. and the circulation in 
the children’s department increased five per cent., 
owing to the demand for books of American 
history for use in the public schools.” 


Oakland (Cal.) P. L. (Rpt.) Added 2113; 
total 23,428. Issued 134,411 (fict. 42,804), an 
increase of 25,304 over the previous year. No. 
borrowers 6921. Receipts £18,648.49 ; expenses 
$17,864.84. 

The work on the catalog is progressing satis- 
factorily. The use of the library is increasing 
daily, and Librarian Peterson says: ‘‘ Its use- 
fulness would be still further extended if there 
were accommodations for those desiring the use 
of the reference department, and others who 
would remain, read, and study. It must be re- 
membered that there is no such provision, that 
we have only a circulating department ; in fact, 
but a delivery-room, where books are returned 
and issued and the general business of the 
library transacted.” 

The trustees make a vigorous appeal for a new 
building, which is an ‘‘ imperative necessity.” 
They say: ‘‘As a storehouse for books the 
present building is inadequate, insecure, and far 
from waterproof. As an office for circulation 
and home use, the building is too small, 
cramped, inconvenient, and incapable of re-ar- 
rangement to meet this modest requirement. Ab- 
solutely no provision is now made for reference- 
room work, none for consulting bound periodi- 
cals. none for library study of authorities, no 
comforts for library reading. The librarian, the 
cataloger, the student, the trustees must transact 
business in the midst of a continuous hum at 
the delivery-desk, though all kindly assume an 
undertone. A suitable building should also 
provide a trustees’ room, a work-room, a com- 
modious reading-room, and comfortable hat and 
cloak rooms.” 


Omaha (Neb.) P. L. The new library build- 
ing was opened for public inspection on the 
evening of July 4, and on the following morning 
it was opened for regular work. 


Peoria (iil.) P. L. (13th rpt.) Added 5200; 
total 50,139; issued 119,860 (fict. 44.48%, juv. 
25.15 %); no. cardholders 5150. Receipts $15,- 
265.78; expenses $15,216.62. 

The circulation of books for the past year has 
been by far the largest in any one year in the 
history of the library; it shows a gain on the 
circulation of the previous year of 23} %. 

“This gain is remarkable, and still more so 
that it is very evenly distributed over all classes 
of books, and not, as might be suspected, in the 
class of fiction mostly. Indeed, fiction shows a 
slight falling off, being for this last year 44.48 
per cent. of our total issues as compared with 
45-34 per cent. for 1892-93, and 46.90 per cent. 
for 1891 -92.” 
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The plan adopted three years ago of placing access in the reference-room, and there are no 


small libraries of selected books in the public 


schools farthest removed from the centre of the | 
city was continued this year with still more | 


gratifying results. Librarian Wilcox says: ‘‘! 
am assured by the teachers that their pupils 
manifest a real eagerness for the books, and this 
is further shown by the number of issues, which 
was much larger than the year before, being a 
total in the three schools of 4832 volumes as 
against 2160 in the previous year.” 

Work on the new subject catalog, which in- 
cludes at the same time a complete revision of 
the entire card catalog, is advancing slowly. A 
finding list of fiction and juveniles has been pre- 
pared and published, and is noted elsewhere. 
(See p. 279.) 

During the year a number of sets of bound 
periodicals have been completed. 

On June 28 the directors of the library com- 
pleted arrangements for the purchase of a site 
for the new library building. The property is 
108 x 171 feet and cost $16,000. Plans will be 
secured at the earliest possible date, all the pre- 
liminary arrangements will be made as rapidly 
as possible, and work will be begun as soon as 
the present library building can be sold advan- 
tageously. The old property will not, however, 
be sold at a sacrifice in order to secure money 
promptly; it is believed that it should bring 
about $75,000. 


Petaluma (Cal.) F.L. Added 339 ; total 5804. 
Expenses $1047.89. 


Providence (R. J.) P. L. The printed Con- 
ditions of competition” for the new library 
building were distributed to the local architects 
June 30, Four months are allowed them for 
the preparation of their drawings, November 1 
being named as the date for the submission of 
the plans. 
College, will assist the committee in making the 
award. 


Riverside (Cal.) P. L. (Rpt.) The figures 
given are for six months only. Added 752; total 
6790. Issued 29,537 (fict. 24,372); no record of 
ref, use is kept. No. borrowers 1324. 

The average monthly circulation of books, 
4922, is about 76% of the estimated population 
of 6500. 


Scranton (Pa.) P. L. The first annual report 
of the libgary, issued in February, 1894, covered 
the year 1893, during which time the library had 
been open for regular work only about six 
months. As it has now been in operation for a 
full twelvemonth, Librarian Carr has made pub- 
lic through the local press the statistics of the 
year. These show the total v. in the library to 
be 20,681, exclusive of the John A. Price collec- 
tion, given in 1893, and yet to be cataloged and 
placed on the shelves, and the Throop Library 
of the Medical Society, which is to be deposited 
in care of the Public Library for a term of years 
for public reference. 

The total number of cards issued is 7920, while 
the issue of books for home use has been 155,270. 
Of reference use no record is kept, about 4000 
volumes being placed on open shelves for free 


Prof. W: R. Ware, of Columbia | 


figures as to use of the 125 periodicals on file in 
the reading-room, Of the rules and regulations 
of the library 8000 copies have been distributed. 
A supplement of additions to the first finding- 
list, which was ready at the opening of the li- 
brary, is in preparation, and will be issued early 
in the fall. 


Seatile (Wash.) P. L. The new rooms of the 
Seattle Public Library were opened on the even- 
ing of June 28 with a public reception, which in- 
cluded music and addresses by several speakers. 
Inspection of the library by the public followed. 
The new quarters are located in the fifth floor 
of the Collins office building, and are entered 
through a reception-room, 25x 40, containing 
the delivery-desk, catalog-tables, and cases for 
current magazines and new books. Back of the 
delivery-desk is the stack-room, and connected 
with it are trustees’ room and librarian’s office. 
There is a ladies’ reading-room, 34 x 18, carpeted 
and handsomely fitted up with comfortable 
chairs, writing-desks, magazine-tables, curtains 
and portiéres; it is proposed to spend about $400 
for pictures and books on art, to be kept in this 
room as a separate department of the library. 
Opening from the reception-room is the main or 
men’s reading-room, 80 x 44, lighted by six win- 
dows, containing an alcove about 20 feet square, 
and supplied with ro tables, 80 chairs, writing- 
desks and newspaper-files. This opens into the 
reference-room, 44x 24, in which are tables 
seating 30, writing-desks, etc. The books of 
reference, bound magazines, newspapers, etc., 
are shelved in oak bookcases, with glass doors. 
The rooms are all lighted by electricity. The 
library was organized in 1890, when the present 
charter was established and the library made 
one of the regular city departments. It is sup- 
ported by one-tenth of the licenses and fines of 
the city and not by any system of direct taxa- 
tion, and the funds devoted to its use necessitate 
strict economy in administration. 


Sioux City (/a.) P. (Rpt.) Added 1181 ; 
total 7756; issued 41,844; lost and unaccounted 
for (since Sept., 1892) 56; no. borrowers 2862, 

The report covers 14 months, and it is an in- 
teresting record of the complete reorganization 
of the working departments of the library, alabor 
that was accomplished with no suspension of 
service and with the usual hours of opening — 
12 each week day and five on Sundays. Miss 
Crawford was aided in her work by two assist- 
ants. She says: 

** Under these conditions the following work 
has been accomplished, each department being 
organized on modern methods as far as local 
material has permitted : 

**1, Complete re-registry of borrowers, both 
numerical and alphabetical. 

‘*2, Completion of charging system. 

‘* 4, Register of periodicals established, rec- 
ording names, issue, date of expiration, publish- 
er, preservation record, and date of arrival, 

‘* 4, Binders bearing fac-simile covers provided 
for all magazines in the reading-rooms. 

‘*s, Over 100 volumes of periodicals prepared 
for the bindery. 
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**6, More than 2500 volumes repaired in the 
library, comprising all grades of work, from past- 
ing in a single leaf to removing covers and put- 
ting on entirely new backs. 

**7, Our two local dailies mended and pre- 
served in monthly files between manilla covers 
until bound, 

**8, Several hundred numbers of donated 
magazines and pamphlets sorted over, tied up in 
volumes, and missing numbers listed. 

**g. Complete inventory of books taken, with- 
out interfering with daily circulation. First in- 
voice ever taken in the library. 

** ro, All new books checked off from bills and 
orders, plated and pocketed, labelled outside, and 
label coated with shellac. 

‘* 11, 1200 volumes classified, using Dewey 
system and Cutter book-numbers. 

‘* 12. 2370 volumes entered in the accessions 
record and afterward cataloged in full. 

**13. Nearly rooo volumes of earlier purchases 
subject-cataloged. 

**14. Placards giving most desired informa- 
tion have been posted in hotels, depots, school 
buildings, etc. 

**1s5. Circulation of books reached 41,844 vol- 
umes. For nearly a year we have permitted 
access to all shelves except fiction and juvenile, 
these being on the delivery-counter behind wire 
railing. During the time only four books have 
been lost from stack-room shelves. 

** 16. Monthly reports of the amount and na- 
ture of the circulation have been published in 
the leading daily papers of the city. Arrange- 
ments have been made for publishing lists of 
all new books added. 

** Recommendations for the coming year in- 
clude only most pressing needs, such as the pub- 
lication of printed finding-lists, granting patrons 
the privilege of taking two books on one card, 
systematic classification of all library accounts, 
addition of technical magazines to reading-room 
supply, provision for purchasing new books 
while in demand, and increased shelving for fic- 
tion and juvenile literature.” 

FOREIGN. 

London (Eng.) Z. During the year a small 
increase of the staff has become necessary, and 
the assistants hitherto employed have received 
an increase upon the previous ratesof pay. The 
amount of subscriptions in arrear has been con- 
siderably diminished, while the sum spent upon 
books (£1514) is in excess of the amount spent 
for the same purpose in any previousyear. The 
number of volumes added to the library during 
the year by purchase and gifts is 4065 and go 
pamphlets. 

At the annual meeting of the subscribers to 
the library, held under the presidency of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, a new and significant departure 
was made in the election of Mrs. J. R. Green 
to filla vacancy on the committee. Other new 
members of the committee include Herbert 
Spencer, W. S. Lilly, and St. George Mivart. 


Streatham, Eng. Tate P. L. (3d rpt.) Added 
2208; total 11,913. Issued, home use 170,234 


(fict. 67.7 €); no. registered borrowers 5935. 
The reading-rooms are open on Sundays from 


3togp.m. No record is kept of the attend- 
ance either on Sundays or week-days. Ap- 
pended to the report is ‘‘A list of some of the 
more popular books in the different classes of 
literature and the number of times they have 
been issued during the year.” 


Tokyo (Japan) L. Theannual report for 1893 
shows net accessions of 4761 v., of which 1316 
were European. The total number of v. in 
the library is 136,187, of which 29,160 are 
European. There isno fiction, and in the classi- 
fication, ‘‘ History, biography, geography, and 
travels” leads with 32,128 v. The library was 
open 335 days; the total no. of readers was 71,- 
190 (daily av. 212.5), and the total no. of books 
read was 458,940 (daily av. 1369.9). The report 
contains a diagram showing the growth of the li- 
brary and use of books since 1878. 


PRACTICAL NOTES. 


A New REApDING-STAND. — H. A. Shuttleworth, 
librarian of the Deritend Free Library, Birming- 
ham, Eng., has invented a new reading-stand for 
public libraries, reading-rooms, school-rooms, 
etc. It was exhibited at the National Trades 
Industrial Exhibition held at Birmingham, where 
it was awarded a special diploma for merit. It 
is a hanging stand fixed in the wall by a beam, 
from which is hung a brass rod with clasps top 
and bottom, into which the edges of the papers 
are put. The rod running down the middle 
works on a ball head and revolves, thus allow- 
ing the paper to be moved so as to facilitate 
the reading and also to adjust the light. The 
cost is comparatively small, the stand does not 
take up a quarter the space of the old-fashioned 
upright stands, and both sides of the paper can 
be read at the same time by a larger number of 
readers and with greater comfort thanon the old 
system.—Pudlishers’ Circular (London.) 


of East Bridgewater, has offered to erect a li- 
brary building for the town. He has named 
five trustees to whom he will transfer stocks 
worth $10,000, which are to be sold and the sum 
realized used for the construction of a library 
building. Mr. Washburn stipulates that he is to 
have the income of the fund during his life ; at 
his death the gift becomes the unreserved prop- 
erty of the city. 


Yale Univ. ZL. Loring W. Andrews, of New 
York, has given to the University Library a 
small collection of valuable early printed books 
and rare mss., valued at about $12,000. There 
are 25 volumes in the collection, including one 
Caxton, and most of them date from the 15th 
century. 


Librarians. 


ALLAN, Miss Jessie, librarian of the Omaha 
(Neb.) P. L., aftera serious illness of 10 months’ 
duration reassumed her duties on August 1. 
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Loomis, Mrs. M.. W., has been engaged to | 
aid in the work of organizing the Boone (la.) F. | 
P. L., established under the new Iowa library 
law. She willalso makea catalog of the library. 


Witson, Horace, librarian of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, San Francisco, Cal., has been removed 
from his position, the removal taking effect July 
1. The trustees of the institute were anxious to 
retrench expenses, and one of them explains 
their action by saying: ‘‘ The assistant librarian 
is able to perform Mr. Wilson’s work very sat- 
isfactorily, so we decided that it would be well 
to save the latter’s salary. 


Witson, W: H:, an assistant librarian at the 
Astor Library, died on July 15 at his residence in 
New York City, aged 78 years. Mr. Wilson was 
graduated at Columbia College in 1835. He 
had always a predilection for linguistic studies, 
having, it is said, acquired some knowledge of 
nine languages, and he was thoroughly profi- 
cient in Greek and Latin. He became private 
tutor to the present John Jacob Astor and other 
members of the Astor family, with whom more 
than once he travelled abroad, and he was of- 
fered the professorship of ancient languages at 
Columbia College, which, however, he declined. 
In December, 1880, he was appointed to aid in 
the preparation of the new printed catalog of 
the Astor Library, and early in 1884 he was 
placed on the regular staff as librarian in charge 
of the current card catalog. He remained in that 
service until his death, universally respected for 
his quiet and gentlemanly bearing, as well as 
for his scrupulous attention to duty. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


CARNEGIE (Ayr, Scot/.) P. L. Catalogue of books 
in the lending library, 1893. 178 p. 8°. 


The Boston P. L. BuLtetin for July is al- 
most wholly given up to an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy of ‘‘ Hygiene, personal and public,” 
classified under many divisions and subdivisions, 
and timely as well as useful. The third and en- 
larged edition of the ‘‘ Chronological index to 
historical fiction” is continued, taking up ‘‘ Ger- 
many,” and covering from the “early, general, 
and legendary ” period tothe 17th century. There 
is also a list of the Dudleian lectures, delivered at 
Harvard University from 1755 to 1894, and fac- 
similes of the Freemen’s Oath and the Servant’s 
Oath, two documents of interest and importance 
in the early history of Massachusetts. The first 
is in the crabbed, difficult chirography of Gov- 
ernor John Winthrop, and the second, endorsed 
on the back of Winthrop’s draft, is in the bolder 
and more legible hand of Thomas Dudley, second 
governor of Massachusetts. The library has re- 
cently bought these valuable manuscripts, which 
date not far from 1631, and now presents them 
in fac-simile, with transcriptions and an interest- 
a historical note by the Hon. Mellen Chamber- 
lain, 


young people,” compiled by Miss Jennie L. 
Christman. It is classified under seven head- 
ings — Literature, History and biography, Trav- 
els and adventures, Arts and sciences, Fiction, 
Fairy tales, Miscellaneous —the brief descrip- 
tive notes are, when possible, selected from 
standard critical authorities, or supplied by the 
compiler, and the selection is an excellent one 
in each department. 


THE May issue of Zhe Open Shelf, published 
by the Cleveland (O.) P. L., contains besides 
the usual annotated list of accessions a sketch 
of the life of Frank Bolles, the late secretary of 
Harvard University, by Charles Knowles Bolton, 
librarian of the Brookline (Mass.) P. L. 

Proria (///.) P. L. List of English fiction, 
French fiction, and juveniles, arranged alpha- 
betically by author and title. May, 1894. 
106 p. O. pap. 10 ¢. 

The list of English fiction covers 70 pages, 
close double-column ; it contains the works of 
Miss Braddon, the ‘* Duchess,”’ Mary Cecil Hay, 
** Ouida,” and is more comprehensive in the se- 
lection of English fiction than the average library 
catalog. It is followed by an excellent little 
“ suggestion to readers,” giving the titles of adoz- 
en or more good guide-books to fiction — Gris- 
wold’s lists, the bulletins of the Boston P. L., 
Hardy’s, Hewins’, Sargent’s and Leypoldt’s man- 
uals — which are kept at the library-desk to aid 
borrower's in the selection of fiction. The list 
of French fiction includes but 58 titles. The 
** juvenile literature " is classified under Fiction, 
Religion, Education, Morals and manners, Sci- 
ence, Art, Amusements, Natural history, Myth- 
ology, Fairy tales, Legends, Fables, Literature, 
Voyages, Travels, Adventures, History, Biog- 
raphy [collective and individual], Miscellaneous. 
Fiction covers 23 pages, and the entire juvenile 
list shows good taste and discrimination. 


RoyAL Society or Lonpon. Catalogue of scien- 
tific papers, 1874-1883. v. 10. Cambridge 
(Eng.) Univ. Press, 1894. 4°, met, 25s. 

The SaLem (Jass.) P. L. for July 
has ‘‘ special reading lists" in ‘* Zodlogy " and 
** Vacation reading,” the latter being devoted to 
‘*boys’ books” and books ‘‘ for both boys and 
girls.” 

The Sprincrietp (Mass.) P. L. BULLETIN 
concludes in its June issue the list of ‘‘ Town 
and county histories,” begun in the May num- 
ber. 

Tokyo (Japan) L. 
ese and Chinese books. 
kyo, 1894. 166p.1. 0. pap. 


type.] 
FULL NAMES. 
Supplied by Harvard College Library. 
Remsen, Daniel Smith (Primary elections); 
Singley, J: Allen (Preliminary report on the 


Artesian wells of the gulf slope [of Texas]); 
Sweet, C: Filkins (A champion of the cross, 


Classified catalog of Japan- 
Supplement 3. To- 
[In Japanese 


The HELENA (Mont.) P. L. BULLETIN no, 10 
is an admirable annotated list of ‘‘ 200 books for 


Life of J. H. Hopkins). 
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Bibliografp. 


§umors and Blunders. 


ALBLAS, J. Bibliographie der werken van Theo- 
door Rodenburgh. Utrecht, Beijers, 1894. 
viii, 96 p. 8°. 

Druckeg, Seltene, in Nachbildungen. Mit ein- 
leitendem Text von K. Schorbach. ii. Die- 
trich von Bern, (Sigenot.) Heidelberg, 1490. 
Mit vollstindiger Bibliographie. Leipzig, 
Spirgatis, 1894, 4°. 15 m. 

Durvy, Victor. History of modern times from 
the fall of Constantinople to the French Rev- 
olution ; tr. and rev. with notes, by Edwin 
A. Grosvenor. N. Y., H: Holt & Co., 1894. 
16+540 p. D. $1.60. 

There is a 2-p. list of references. 


SMITHSONIAN INsTITUTION. Annual report of 
the board of regents, showing the operations, 
expenditures, and condition of the institution 
for the year ending June 30, 1892; [a/so] Re- 
port of the National Museum. Washington, 
Gov. Print. Office, 1893. 620 p. O. 

Section 4 of the report of the National Muse- 
um is devoted to a ** bibliography of the U. S. 
National Museum for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1892.” It contains, 1, ‘‘ publications of the 
Museum,” and, 2, “* papers by officers of the Na- 
tional Museum and other investigators whose 
writings are based directly or indirectly on the 
collections of the Museum.” 


WALTON, Alice. The cult of Asklepios. Bos- 
ton, Ginn & Co., 1894. 8+136p. 0. (Cor- 
nell studies in classical philology, no. 3.) 
bds., $1.25. 

There is a bibliography of 3 p. 


Wise, T: J., is preparing a bibliography of 
the writings of Robert Browning, to be issued 
uniform with his ‘‘Complete bibliography of 
the writings of John Ruskin.” It will consist of 
five divisions —the first dealing with first edi- 
tions, the second with separate issues of single 
poems, the third with collected editions, the 
fourth with the poet’s published letters, and the 
fifth with Browningiana. 


Anonpms and Psendonpms. 

/. M. Allen, ps. of Edmund Downey, author 
of “Through green glasses,” etc., etc. — Literary 
World (London) Jl. 6. 

G. Colmore, said to be ps. of Mrs. Georgina 
Dunn, author of ‘‘A daughter of music,” pub. 
by Appleton. 

The women's conquest of New York, recently 
published by Harper & Bros., is said to be by 
Thomas Janvier, 


Tue applicant for a library card is told by the 
library assistant, ‘‘ Write your surname here,” 
pointing to the proper blank. 

Applicant. —‘‘ Surname? I haven't any!" 

Assistant — posed for a moment, but with a 
flash of quick-wittedness—‘‘ Well, your last name 
will do.” 


ASSISTANT to applicant, ‘‘ What are your in- 
initials?" 


Applicant. — ‘‘ Just Mrs.” 


From a bookseller’s invoice: ‘' Higginson’s 
concerning all of U. S."— W. S. M. 


AN irate Bostonian some time since sent the 
following letter to the management of the Bos- 
ton Public Library : 

‘**I think their is too meny Rules altwogather 
in the plaice I am goin to see Mike Fallon He is 
counselmen from our ward about you fellers. 
you has fat snaps aint you the next man that 
tells me to put on my coat I'll break his face 

** yours for hellth.” 


‘*Tue life of a reference librarian is not 
wholly devoid of humor,” says 7 4e¢ Critic, and 
in proof of this assertion it prints the following 
letter from the librarian of a large western state 
university : ‘‘ Zhe Critic is firmly established in 
popular favor, but I think none of you who 
founded it will lay claim to so green an age as 
was implied in a request made me the other 
day by a sweet girl senior, who wore her class 
mortar-board with the sedate air of an Oxford 
don. ‘ Please, I would like to consult Zhe 
Critic, she murmured confidently. ‘ Which 
volume?’ was my query. ‘ Oh, if you please, I 
would like one about 1525, with something on 
Mary Queen of Scots!’ But young women are 
not the only ones who amuse us. The young 
men are quite the equals of the ‘co-eds’ in this 
respect. Good Dr. Poole! I shall never think 
of his invaluable Index hereafter, without re- 
falling that day last term, when a timid young 
freshman was fishing for something on a topic 
assigned him by his instructor, and betrayed 
a blissful ignorance of what to ask for or 
what to do with it when he got it. I thought 
I would gently assist him. ‘ You know Poole?’ 
I asked, encouragingly. ‘ Ye-es, ma’am — one 
kind,’ he stammered, blushingly, showing the 
kind of company he had been keeping in his 
native village. Another young man had really 
heard of Poole before he came to the library, 
and he obtained the privilege of consulting it in 
detail at a table in the reading-room. He had 
frequently to surrender the bulky volume to 
others who wished to scan it, but each time he 
carried it off again to his nook. At last, at the 
end of an hour, he threw it down on the counter 
in utter despair, saying : ‘ Prof. So-and-So told 
me to consult Poole for my subject, but I've 
gone through the whole business and find noth- 
ing but a lot of titles !’” 
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LIBRARY INKS AND ADHESIVES. 


higgins’ DrawingeBoard M@ucilage 


has been adopted by leading Librarians throughout the country as the only satis- 
factory library adhesive made. ‘The sooo volumes of the Model Library at the 
World's Fair were repaired and labelled with this adhesive in preference to all others, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by those in charge. A three ounce 
trial jar sent by mail, prepaid, for 30 cents, 


biaggins’ Carbon Writing Onks: 


contain no other coloring matter than pure carbon, and they hence write black from 
the pen-point and remain forever black, proof to effects of age, air, sunlight, chemicals, 
and fire, and when writien on semi-absorbent paper, so that the ink sinks in, they 
cannot be washed out or erased without detection. They are the only frwe black and 
lasting inks made. Two kinds, viz.: (1) Engrossing Ink, a dense or heavy ink for 
engrossing and important writings, and (2) Eternal Ink, an ink of lighter body, and 
hence better adapted for general use. <A two ounce bottle of the former, prepaid by mail, 
35 cents ; a two ounce bottle of the latter in 25 cents. 


The Higgins’ Adhesives and Inks are for Sale we Dealers in Artists’ Materals 
and 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS a 168- ‘ight Brooklyn, N. 


LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO.,, 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(ESTABLISHED 1848.) 
FOREIGN OFFICES AT LONDON, LEIPZIG, AND PARIS. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreipn 
College and Public 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 


Libraries. 


Terms on direct application for the supply of Foreign and American Books and Periodicals. 
Weekly shipments by the fleetest steamers from England, Germany, and France. /ericdicals 
supplied at lower rates than mail copies and in better shape for binding. 

Rare Books and Sets of Serials procured at the lowest terms. Regular connections with 
Central and South America and all Oriental countries. 

Binding done here and abroad in every style. 

Auction Sales attended to. 

The Catalogues of Foreign Dealers—English, German, French, Italian, and Spanish—fur- 
nished on application. 

Monthly Bulletins of New Books issued regularly. 

With the help of a most complete Bibliographical Outfit in all languages and on all subjects, 
and the experience of many years in this particular line, estimates can be furnished promptly and 
information given on topics of interest to Librarians, 
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VALUABLE BOOKS BY 
GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, ™.A., LL.D., 


DARWIN AND AFTER DARWIN. An Exposition 
of the Darwinian Theo:y and a Discussion of Post- 
Darwinian Questions. 

1. THe Darwintan Tueory. Pages, xiv, 460. 125 illus- 
trations, Cloth, $2.0o. 

2. Post-Darwimian Questions. (In preparation.) 

“There was probably no one better fitted than Mr. 

Romanes to undertake a popular worksuch asthis. . . . 
It is the best modern handbook of evolution.”’—7he 
Nation. 

AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM. With 
portrait of Weismann and a glossary of scientific 
terms. Pages, ix, 221. Cloth, $1.00. 


GEN. M. M. TRUMBULL. 

THE FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. Pages, 297. 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

WHEELBARROW : Articles and Discussions on the 
Labor Question. With portrait of the author. Pages, 
303. Cloth, $1.00; paper, so cents. 


TH. RIBOT. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. Second 
edition. Authorized translation. Pages, 121. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. Second edi- 
tion. Authorized translation. Pages,157. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

THE DISEASES OF THE WILL. Authorized trans- 
lation, P. , Vi, 134. Cloth, 75 cents. 
N. B.— set, 9.75. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO,, 
324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


TWO INDEXES 


Indispensable in Libraries. 


THE “A. L. A.” INDEX. 

The American Library Association Index. An 
Index to General Literature, Biographical, His- 
torical, and Literary Essays and Sketches, Re- 
ports and Publications of Boards and Societies 
dealing with Education, Health, Labor, Chari- 
ties and Corrections, etc., etc. By W1LLIAM I. 
FLetcHer, A.M., Librarian of Amherst Col- 
lege. Royal 8vo, cloth, $5.00, met; half 
morocco, $6.50, net. 

POOLE’S INDEX 
TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

By Freperick Poors, LL.D., and 
WituraM I. FLetcuer, with the co-operation of 
the American Library Association. New re- 
vised edition. Vol. 1. In two parts, Royal 
8vo, $16.00, met; sheep, $20.00, net ; half mo- 
rocco, gilt top, $24.00, met. Vol. Il. First 
Supplement (January, 1882-January, 1887). 
Royal 8vo, $8.00, net ; sheep, $10.00, met ; half 
morocco, gilt top, $12.00, mef. Vol. III. 
Second Supplement (January, 1887-January, 
1892). Royal 8vo, $8.00, met; sheep, $10.00, 
net ; half morocco, gilt top, $12.00, set. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Volume for 1894 Now Ready. 
The Publishers Trade List 


Annual. 


This volume is indispensable to any one that has any 
interest in the purchase or sale of books. It contains: 

1. An index to contributors and advertisers. 

a. An index to special lines, giving important informa- 
tion as to where to find what is wanted. 

3. Short-title list, with cross and subject references, of 
the books issued from January to July each year, forming 
a supplement to the ‘Annual Catalogue" of the year 
preceding the issue of the “ Trade List Annual."’ 

4. The Publishers’ Trade Lists: These are the latest 
catalogues of American publishers, arranged alphabeti- 
cally by the names of the publishers. 

5. The Educational Catalogue: This priced catologue, 
which is used by the entire trade and educational interest 
as the most complete and reliable reference-list of school- 
books, is arranged on the “ dictionary plan,"’ combining 
a finding-list for the trade and a subject catalogue for 
the use of schools. 


Large 8vo, price, $2.00. 


* “A very useful and reliable assistant in our business.” — 
J. B. & Co., Philadelphia. 

“One of the most time-saving and profitable instru- 
mentalities used by the trade."’"—American Naws Co., 
New York. 

* The most useful work for reference we have ever had 
for general use in the & Suararp, Boston. 

“Not a day passes that we do not consult it many 


times.""—A. D. F. Ranpourn & Co., New York. 

“* We find your * Annual’ of very great value, and feel 
giad that it is so thoroughly representative."—Wittiam- 
sow & Co., Toronto. 


Published by THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
28 Erm Street, New York. 


The Annual Literary Index, 


EDITED BY W. I. FLETCHER and R. R. BOWKER, 


with the co-operation of members ef the American Li- 
brary Association and of the Library Journal staf’. 


THe ANNUAL LITERARY INDEX for 1893 com- 
plements the ‘*‘ Annual American Catalogue” of 
books published in 1893 by indexing (1) articles 
in périodicals published in 1893; (2) essays and 
book-chapters in composite books of 1893; (3) 
authors of periodical articles and essays; (4) 
special bibliographies of 1893 ; (5) authors de- 
ceased in 1893. Thetwo volumes together make 
a complete record of the literary product of the 
year. 

The volume includes also the features of the 
** Co-operative Index to Periodicals,” originally 
a monthly supplement to the Library Journal, 
then extended into a quarterly in an enlarged 
form, and later issued as an annual volume. 


One vol., cloth, $3.50. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


P. O. Box 943. 28 Erm Strest (Near Duane), New Yorx. 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 


. a specialty of supplying public, private, and school LIBRARIES, for which 
they have exceptional facilities through their connection with many of the largest houses 

as special agents, and by carrying the stock of all American Publishers. 

They are pleased to give estimates at lowest rates on lists of proposed purchases, and 
solicit correspondence with Librarians and other bookbuyers. 

This house is characterized by its Promptness, Carefulness, and Low 
Prices. 

There will be sent to any address on application a topically arranged General Library List 
selected from the books of all pubtishers. 


SOTH ERAN & CO., 
Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in Europe 
for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books. Specimen Number post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piconaimhy. Wes London. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, “TRUBNER & CO., 


LIMITED, 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 

Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals im a/i Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. /eriedicals 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates, 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


Booksellers’ and Stationers’ Provident Association of the United States, 


Total paid beneficiaries since organization, - . $87,132.00. 
Amount now paid to each beneficiary, - 1,000.00. 


cosT TO JOIN. 

A fee of two dollars and ten cents ($2.10); one dollar and ten cents ($1.10) of which will be in payment of the 
initiation fee of the candidate, if elected, and $1.00 for the death fund; if not elected, said fee shal! be returned. 
Medical examination §1.00 extra. 

CcCOosT AFTER BECOMING A MEMBER. 

Each member sha!l agree to pay into the treasury the sum of one dollar and ten cents whenever any member 

shall die, within 30 days after receiving notice of said death. 
WHO JOIN. 
Persons between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years, of sound health and good mora! character, connected 


with the book and stationery trades and associate heneaiien. and such other persons as the Board of Trustees may 
deem proper to admit, may become members, if approved by the Medical Examiner of the Association. 


Application blanks, constitution and by-laws and any further information desired can be obtained by addressing 
WILBUR B. KE TCHAM, Secretary, 2 Cooper Union, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 
LONDON: PARIS: LEIPe2ia: 
30 WELLINGTON St, STRAND. 76 Rue De Rennes. HospiTAt 10. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing A gent for Colleges & Libraries 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(TWO DOORS ABOVE GRACE CHURCH) 


begs to call attention to his facilities for obtaining FOREIGN BooKs and 
PERIGDICALS at more economical rates THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN AMERICA 
OR EUROPE can offer, because: 

He employs no Commission Agents, but has his own offices and 
clerks at London, Paris and Leipzig. He has open accounts 
with all the leading publishing houses in the world. 

His experience enables him to give information at once about 
rare and scarce books. 

He receives weekly shipments from England, France and Germany, and 
can thereby fill orders in quicker time. 


MORE THAN 200 LIBRARIES FAVOR HIM WITH THEIR ORDERS. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES, 

“Mr. Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 
many thousand volumes. Mr. Stechert’s success is due to his constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonable 
terms he is able to offer. I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone.” 

Gro. H. Baker, Librarian of Columbia College, New York. 


“Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get out 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. ‘The result of the comparison of three methods, viz: 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in London, or ordering through one agent in New York showed 
us that it was to our advantage to give Mr. Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered in the library in a single package 
and with a single bill at as low cost as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen different packages in differ- 
ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the result 
of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets most for the time and money expended by taking 
advantage of Mr, Stechert's long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders,” 


Metvit. Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N.Y. 


** Mr. G. E. Stechert of New York has served us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and second hand and also periodicals. His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 


by branches in different European countries.” 
Prof. Arruur H. Patmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


“ Your methods and facilities for doing business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live. I deal with you because I judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so. If I did not, I should not. Up to date I am unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 


time and money as dealing through you.’’ 
Eenest C. Ricnarpson, Librarian of College af New Jersey, Princeton, N. /. 


“Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 
thown an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you.’’ . , 
A. 8, Co.tins, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N. ¥. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
LONDON. PARIS, LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 
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